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EDWARD COLLINS STONE. 


BY RICHARD 8S. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue April number of the Annals for 1871 contains a very 
appreciative and discriminating estimate of the character and 
life work of one of the ablest and most successful among 
American deaf-mute benefactors, Rev. Collins Stone, then just 
deceased. That the son of such a father as Mr. Stone is there 
described should, at the early age of thirty-one, have been se- 
lected to succeed that father in the management of the oldest 
and one of the most important of American deaf-mute institu- 
Wf tions is, perhaps, his sufficient testimonial. No man not having 
1 already given evidence of his competence to such a trust could 
1 have received that most responsible appointment, however 
‘ strongly many tender and sympathetic considerations might 
5 have pleaded in his favor. The fact, too, of his immediate and 
4 spontaneous nomination to that office by a large corps of ex- 
perienced teachers, who had themselves had abundant opportu- 
: nity justly to estimate his ability, is not less decisively significant 
' of the qualifications which Mr. Stone must have brought to the 
position which he thus assumed. Moreover, to the young man 
i thus favorably prejudged there was afterwards granted eight 
years of such administrative success as abundantly confirmed 
and justified these initial presumptions. To review, therefore, 
such a life, as it now passes into history, to note the elements 
: of its success, and to draw the lesson which it is fitted to suggest, 
. seems not less a duty than it certainly is a privilege. 
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It had been anticipated until quite recently that this grateful 
service to Mr. Stone’s memory would have been rendered by 
one whose acquaintance with his father’s family antedated and 
covered his own entire life, and who could thus speak familiarly 
of every period of that life. Circumstances have, however, 
seemed finally to devolve the duty upon one of more recent, if 
not of less intimate acquaintance,—whose more limited opportu- 
nity has, however, been happily supplemented by loving remi- 
niscences of other and earlier friends. 

Epwarp Coins Stone was born at Hartford, January 29, 
1840, into the very atmosphere, as it were, of deaf-mute sym- 
pathy and effort; his father having then been seven years a 
teacher in the American Asylum of that city. Twelve years of 
happy boyhood under the shadow of the Asylum walls, and in 
daily intimate contact with its inmates, were followed by four 
years of still more intimate deaf-mute association within the 
walls of the Ohio Institution, to which his father removed his 
family in 1852, upon his own accession to its superintendency. 
In 1856, the son returned to New England to pursue his educa- 
tion, first at Williston Seminary, and then at Yale College, 
whence he graduated with honor in 1862. This six years in- 
terval was the only separation which his whole life knew from 
the closest intimacies of deaf-mute association. A term of two 
years service as teacher in the Ohio Institution, followed by 
four years of similar service in the Hartford Asylum, to which 
his father had returned in 1863 as principal, laid broad the 
foundation of experience upon which safely rested and ripened 
his own ten years of executive administration,—first, as prit.ci- 
pal for two years of the Wisconsin Institution, and then for eigit 
years as his father’s successor at the head of the Hartford 
Asylum. 

Such are the condensed facts of this brief life of less than 
two-score years, which yet, in their very brevity, are surely 
eloquent of rare fidelity and success. Rich and noble as was 
the record of the father’s life, already referred to, we almost 
startle to remember how little of it could have been written had 
that father been called away as early as the son, whose latest 
years had not yet even touched that middle life-term in which 
all the father’s ripest work was done. 

To the amiability, purity, and conscientiousness of Mr. Stone’s 
boyhood loving testimony is abundant, but surely superfluous. 
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“The child is father of the man;” and a manhood like that of 
Mr. Stone presupposes a sweet and sincere youth. Respecting 
his student-life, his college classmate, J. W. Alling, Esq., of New 
Haven, writes: 

“As a student, Mr. Stone was thorough and conscientious. 
His efforts were not spasmodic, but regular and continuous from 
day to day and from term to term. He pursued his studies, 
both in the regular course and aside from it, with a sense of 
their inherent importance, and not with a view to personal dis- 
tinction. 

“ His nature was very affectionate. Apparently he could not 
do enough to please his friends; enemies he had none. His 
manners were marked by simplicity and absolute truthfulness ; 
and he had, in a remarkable degree, an excellent, sound com. 
mon sense. 

“He truly and devoutly believed in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and his whole college life was in delightful 
harmony with this belief. Yet, while it was always evident that 
a sense of duty controlled his life, there was never any parade 
or show about it. To see and to do the thing which was right 
seemed natural to him. Though very fond of all the legitimate 
recreations of college life, he scarcely seemed subject to the 
temptations which overcome many. In a word, as a thorough 
student, and as a sincere and courteous Christian gentleman, 
Mr. Stone secured the universal respect, confidence, and love of 
his classmates.” 

Respecting Mr. Stone’s Ohio professional life, to which his 
college course was immediately introductory, his friend and at 
that time colleague teacher, Rev. G. O. Fay, now superintend- 
ent of the Ohio Institution, writes as follows: 

“The administration of Rev. Collins Stone as superintendent 
of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, from 1852 to 
1863, was its golden age. His own remarkable executive power 
was sustained and enhanced by a certain social charm, arising 
from the constant association of the members of his family with 
the individuals of the larger institution household. Edward, 
the oldest son, had, at his father’s coming, reached the age of 
twelve ; and for ten years thereafter his relations to the house- 
hold were increasingly familiar and intimate. To assign him a 
class in 1862, upon his graduation from college, was but to rec- 
ognize officially the universal desire, and to clothe the interest, 
which had previously existed as the impulse of a generous 
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nature, with the character of official responsibility. The cireum- 
stances of his life gave him a natural superiority of position ; 
but at no time did his most intimate friends observe the slightest 
assumption of it. His mature knowledge, practice, and tact, he 
applied conscientiously to the instruction of his class and the 
improvement of the pupils generally; and he also as freely 
placed these personal advantages at the disposal of associate 
officers, whenever his counsel or assistance were sought. Out 
of school hours, he gave to the individuals of his classes a warm 
hand and a hearty sympathy; so winning their love, as he always 
did their respect by the singular correctness of his personal and 
private life. This exemplary excellence of character gave to his 
expressions of religious faith, and to his earnest moral convic- 
tions, and also to the uniform courtesy of his manners, the air 
of entire sincerity. 

“ Possessing such elements of character, his influence among 
us was decided and abiding. His departure from us, after 
two years of official service, while unquestioned as to its pro- 
priety, was yet deeply regretted. In his subsequent trans- 
ference to broader and more responsible fields of activity, he 
was followed by his Ohio friends with an affectionate interest, 


and his occasional returns were to us delightful reunions. 
And now that we shall see him no more, his life and char- 
acter will shine for us, forever, from memory’s sky, with a 


light bright, steady, and pure.”* 


* The following Resolutions, adopted by Mr. Stone’s Ohio associates, are 
of interest in this connection : 

‘*In view of the recent death of Mr. Edward C. Stone, who was for 
twelve years, 1852-’64, a beloved and useful member of the Institution 
household in Ohio,—the last two as a teacher,—and toward whom, in his 
subsequent appointments to other and higher planes of action, our per- 
sonal regard steadily strengthened, we, his surviving associates and pupils, 
resolve— 

‘** That his life among us was marked by courteous friendship, cordial 
interest, and efficient usefulness. 

**That his labors for the welfare of deaf-mutes were directed by con- 
scientious fidelity, enlightened by clear intelligence. 

‘* That his untimely decease, after so long a period of tested and increas- 
ing usefulness, and while holding a position of great present and greater 
prospective influence, must be regarded in every educational respect as a 
loss serious and deplorable. 

‘*That we tender to his bereaved family our tenderest sympathy, and 
commend them to the care of Him whose saddest strokes are tempered 
with merciful designs.” 
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It was in 1864, when Mr. Stone returned to Hartford as a 
teacher in the Asylum, then under his father’s superintendence, 
that the writer’s personal acquaintance with him commenced ; 
continuing thereafter, with the exception of the two years of 
Mr. Stone’s absence in Wisconsin, until his death. More than 
most acquaintances has this been to me instructive, and cor- 
rective to a juster estimate of life forees and life results; and 
the lesson of this life it is, therefore, a not wholly sad privilege 
to share with whoever else may be willing to receive it. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Stone was, in the ordinary use of 
the word, a pre-eminently great man. He even seemed, in his 
own manner, specially to disclaim for himself any such regard. 
There was in him a personal reticence and even diffidence, and 
an absence of assertive executive manner, which one would not 
naturally associate with high administrative ability, while the 
want of marked magnetic power seemed unfavorable to the 
highest success as a teacher. And yet the undeniable fact of 
his success was ever more and more revealing itself to his 
associates during his life, while few are the equally brief lives 
by which a true success is more signally and solidly attested. 
Wherein, then, lay the secret of this now acknowledged suc- 
cess?=is our not merely curious and critical, but possibly 
instructive inquiry. 

One secret of Mr. Stone’s success as a teacher—in which 
character we are now considering him—I soon discovered in that 
deep and genuinely affectionate interest in the deaf and dumb 
which radiated from his whole life, and found such touching 
final expression upon his death-bed: “I have always been 
among the deaf and dumb, and have always loved them; I 
have been glad to give my life to them; I love them all.” 
This genuine and fraternal love of all those committed to his 
sare, Whatever their capacities or characteristics, goes very far 
to explain Mr. Stone’s success, both as a teacher and as a prin- 
cipal. Without its sweet inspiration, success anywhere is im- 
perfect, and, in the deaf-mute class-room, impossible. If there 
be any among teachers of deaf-mutes whose interest in his 
pupils is mainly intellectual, to whom the mute is rather an 
interesting psychological study than a fellow-being of similar 
endowments and susceptibilities, let such an one assuredly 
know that, however patient and ingenious and stimulating he 
may be in his methods, he will yet inevitably fail of that largest 
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success which is born of love alone. And if there be any among 
principals of deaf-mute institutions to whom their position is 
mainly a field of generalship and personal sway, wherein ends 
are to be achieved by strategy or arbitrary dominance rather 
than by the subtle magnetism of love, let such an one equally 
know that, however successful he may be in “running” the 
machinery under his charge, he cannot but fail alike of the 
highest usefulness and the highest personal success. To 
neither of these classes did Mr. Stone belong. His, rather, 
was that true and affectionate interest in his deaf-mute brotber 
which was instantly recognized and appreciated by its sensitive 
and grateful recipient. As the kind-hearted almsgiver gives not 
alone the gift, but himself also, in his sympathizing donation, 
so wes Mr. Stone always felt, not alone as teacher, or as prin- 
cipal, but as a genuine friend; and a friend, too, upon that 
true, fraternai level which renders all effort doubly dear and 
doubly fruitful. 

Another marked characteristic, which contributed not a little 
to Mr. Stone’s success as a teacher, and was all-essential to 
him as a principal, is found in an industry and a patience which 
were simply indefatigable. How vividly memory recalls him, at 
the period of which I write, in his class-room adjoining my 
own, exploring with utmost loving patience every avenue to 
some closed mind, to illuminate in any possible way its darkened 
depths; or, again, in a way peculiarly his own, pacing the room 
in absorbed reverie upon some new method of illustrating to 
his class some dimly-apprehended truth. Industry so loving 
and patient is in any class-room invincible; and it was such 
primary qualities as these, stimulated and sustained by a strong 
sense of Christian duty, which made Mr. Stone, at the period 
of which I write, notwithstanding the absence of marked mag- 
netic force and of remarkable versatility or vivacity, still a loved 
and successful teacher. 

It was in 1868 that the call of the Wisconsin Institution upon 
its elder Hartford sister for a principal came finally within Mr. 
Stone’s decision, and, by its acceptance, transferred him, after 
four years of daily observation of his father’s most skilful and 
efficient management, to a position of similar trust and respon- 
sibility at the West. The change was not, however, made—by 
one whose natural diffidence was so marked a trait—without 
much encouragement from his associates. What those further 
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characteristics were, which justified their advice and his own 
decision, may more naturally appear when reviewing the period 
of Mr. Stone’s subsequent Hartford principalship. For the 
present, let the testimony of one of full competence and oppor- 
tunity for judging show how successfully he met the duties of 
his new position, as he passed, for a time, from our daily inti- 
macy and observation. President Chapin, of Beloit College, 
who was also president of the board of trustees of the Wis- 
consin Institution for the Deaf and Dumb during Mr. Stone's 
principalship, writes respecting it and him as follows: 

** Mr. Stone’s long familiarity with the language of signs, and 
his experience for several years as a teacher at the Hartford 
Asylum, under his father’s able superintendence, were regarded 
as important qualifications for the position to which he was 
called in Wisconsin; but he came to that position a young man, 
with his general executive abilities untried and undeveloped. 
In a modest, unassuming way, yet with quiet self-reliance, le 
stepped into the place and adjusted himself readily to his new 
relations and responsibilities. He very soon won the respect 
and confidence of the pupils, his fellow-teachers, and the trus- 
tees, and grew steadily in the estimation of all during the whole 
period of his residence here. Within the first year of his con- 
nection with the Institution he married, and brought to share 
his home-life, one refined and lady-like in all her spirit and bear- 
ing; whose presence and influence were helpful in all his asso- 
ciations, and made his settlement thus among us full of promise. 

“ Under Mr. Stone’s administration, the Institution made real 
progress in all its most important interests. Nota jar of any 
kind occurred to disturb the order and harmony of the little 
community. His was that best sign of true success—quiet effi- 
ciency in all departments, with no startling incidents in any. 
Though in his natural disposition retiring almost to a fault, 
and closely devoted to the duties of his office, yet he made 
many friends among the people of Delavan, and was esteemed 
by the whole community as a genuine Christian gentleman, 
always to be trusted.” 

During the two years thus happily passed by Mr. Stone in 
this providential training school, as it proved to have been, the 
writer met him but once, and then only as a visitor at his west- 
ern home. The visit was brief, but long enough to assure me 
of that solid success asserted and accounted for in the testi- 
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mony just quoted. The quiet and equal reign of love and law 
were unmistakable. 

Suddenly, as by a bolt from a cloudless sky, in the very me- 
ridian of his usefulness, the father of Mr. Stone was stricken 
down, and the Hartford Institution left without an executive 
head, and with not one among its experienced teachers at 
once able and willing to take the place. Spontaneously, and 
as with one impulse, the mind of every teacher turned to the 
absent son as the fit successor, and, with a unamimity certainly 
most suggestive in regard to him whom it endorsed, they at 
once presented to their directors the name of Mr. Stone as 
their own earnest nomination for the position ; a nomination 
immediately heartily ratified by the directors—themselves no 
strangers to his modest worth. 

“With extreme reluctance,” writes President Chapin in the 
communication already quoted, “the trustees accepted Mr. 
Stone’s resignation; constrained only by the peculiar circum- 
stances of his father’s sad and sudden death, and by the unani- 
mous and urgent request of his former associates that he be 
permitted to become that father’s successor. His withdrawal 
was felt as a great loss to the State.” 

Such was the train of providential circumstance by which, at 
the very early age of thirty-one, Mr. Stone found himself at the 
head of the oldest deaf-mute institution in the United States; a 
position sufficiently formidable in its inevitable responsibilities, 
and doubly so, both then and now, by reason of certain pecu- 
liar features greatly intensifying its inherent difficulties. Full 
justice, indeed, cannot be done to the real success of either 
father or son, as Hartford principals, without a more intimate 
knowledge of the situation than those outside of it can probably 
have. It may not be impossible, however, to surmise some of 
the embarrassments involved in that complex organization 
which twenty years ago superseded one seemingly both simpler 
and safer. That either father or son should have been able so 
successfully to meet these difficulties is the strongest possible 
evidence of peculiar endowments for the place. 

In searching for these endowments, beyond those already 
noted,—fraternal interest and untiring patience,—we find, first 
of all, a most singular sweetness, gentleness, and unselfishness 
of spirit, in which, perhaps, more than in any other single 
‘trait, lay the ultimate secret of Mr. Stone’s administrative suc- 
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cess. Rarely, indeed, has the subtle but subduing force of 
Christian gentleness been more strikingly illustrated than in 
the eight years of Mr. Stone’s Hartford principalship. To say 
that it was without a jar but partly indicates the peace and 
purity of its quiet flow; while during no equal period of the 
Institution's previous history has its educational efficiency 
been more marked. To those who seek in a principal only an 
imposing figure-head, or are unable to appreciate that merit 
which “vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up,” this may 
seem surprising; but not so to those who have learned the 
almost omnipotent moral power of Christian gentleness. That 
this gentleness may have been sometimes misinterpreted, and 
even trespassed upon by coarser natures in the rude jostle for 
precedence, troubled no one less than it did himself. All jeal- 
ousy, and super-sensitiveness, and the whole family of related 
weaknesses, either had no place in his original nature or were 
so wholly suppressed as to give no hint of their existence. The 
charity which thinketh no evil, and the love which beareth all 
things, were each most beautifully exemplified in all his daily 
life, and constituted an impervious armor against every irrita- 
tion to which that life was exposed. 

This high moral as well as natural characteristic—for so his 
associates came more and more to recognize it—was also most 
effectively supplemented in its defensive effect by a physical 
temperament of very great equanimity, enabling him to bear 
with comparative safety the steadly pressure of the many solici- 
tudes of his most exacting position. Without this fortunate 
natural characteristic, his very interest in those under his care, 
deep and tender as it was, would have been all the more surely 
fatal to him. The merely autocratic principal may bear with 
ease anxieties which touch only remotely his own sympathies or 
superficial success, but not so one whose ideal of success can 
be realized only in the true happiness and improvement of those 
under his care. To enable such an one to endure the tensions 
of a principal’s cares and the inevitable irritations incident to a 
principal's supervision, there must be a certain natural equa- 
nimity of temperament, which in Mr. Stone was a very marked 
trait. 

In his dealing with cases of discipline—the inevitable in- 
cidents of any administration, though very infrequently of 
his—Mr: Stone evinced a practical sagacity in uncovering and 
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a quiet firmness in meeting insubordination, which were usually 
very happy in their results. His acknowledged habitual gen- 
tleness gave additional weight to each necessary exhibition of 
severity, disarmed criticism in advance, and usually won the 
speedy submission and penitence of the delinquent himself. A 
period of equal length in previous Institution history, more 
uniformly free from the insubordinate spirit, is not remem- 
bered by any of its present officers. 

The winning gentleness and unselfishness of Mr. Stone’s 
ripened character were also not less happily helpful in his 
relations to his colleagues than to the pupils. His entire free- 
dom from personal ambitions and antagonisms; his always 
generous recognition of skill and experience in colleague work- 
ers, and his cordial desire that these should be recognized, upon 
fit occasion, by others; his catholic toleration, and even encowr- 
agement, of all independent enthusiasm in his fellow-workers ; 
the entire absence of the monopolizing spirit, ever claiming for 
itself the credit of all progress; and, equally, of the autocratic 
spirit, ever uneasy lest its own presence and pressure be not 
everywhere felt and explicitly owned—these, and all kindred 
traits, having their origin in a modest, just, and generous 
nature, laid the broad foundation for that hearty love and cor- 
dial co-operation of all his fellow-workers which so strength- 
ened and sweetened Mr. Stone’s administration, both at Wis- 
consin and at Hartford.* 


*The following Resolutions, art sides by the teachers at 
Hartford, and by Mr. Stone’s former pupils, now students at the Washing- 
ton College, may, perhaps, find here an appropriate record : 

**The teachers of the American Asylum desire to put on record their 
deep sense of the bereavement which they have suffered in the death of 
their principal, Mr. Edward C. Stone. 

‘*His genuine courtesy and kindness secured their hone from the first, 
and the conscientious and unwearied fidelity with which he discharged the 
various and difficult duties of his position won their constantly increasing 
respect. Eight years of the most intimate association have passed without 
leaving the memory of a single jar. As warm personal friends, as well as 
teachers, they mourn his sudden and mysterious removal from them. 

‘*To the family of Mr. Stone they tender their affectionate sympathy, 
and pray that the promises of God may be their support in this hour of 
bitter trial.” 

‘“*At a meeting of those students of the National Deaf-Mute College 
who were personally acquainted with Mr. Edward C. Stone, the following 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
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We should be doing injustice to another side of Mr. Stone's 
character, wherein lay not a little of the secret of his success, 
did we fail to note the patient fidelity with which he, like his 
father, took up large lines of Institution duty, outside of his 
own assigned and accepted field, when it seemed to him neces- 
sary so to do. Not less sensitive, probably, than other men to 
the privilege, and the right, even, of defined duties, each of 
these silently faithful men could yet, and did for years, volun- 
tarily and habitually waive for themselves both the privilege 
and the right, constrained by the apparent necessities of that 
service to which they had both devoted their lives. To what 
extent the peculiarly trying form of anxiety thus created was 
slowly sapping the life of either, the sudden death of both from 
other cause prevents us from certainly knowing, but that it 
was an important and very trying factor in the life history of 
each is certain. 

Intellectually, Mr. Stone was a man of sound practical judg- 
ment, of ready and receptive intelligence, and of conservative 
yet catholic spirit; and thus eminently fitted safely to supervise 
the educational interests of the Institutions over which he pre- 
sided. His modestly interrogative habit in his intercourse with 
others, combined with his own personal] reticence, may have 
sometimes led the casual acquaintance to a most inadequate 
estimate of the strength and positiveness of his own matured 
views. There was curiously combined in Mr. Stone a remark- 
able openness to suggestion from without and an equally 
remarkable tenacity of his own maturely adopted purpose or 


‘* Whereas God in His mercy and wisdom has seen fit to take from us 
Edward C. Stone, the friend and benefactor of deaf-mutes ; and— 

‘* Whereas we, the students from the Hartford and Wisconsin Institu- 
tions, who have felt the influence of his mild but effective sway, either in 
the capacity of principal or teacher, desire to render a fitting tribute of 
respect to the memory of the deceased, and to offer our sincere sympathy 
to his afflicted family: therefore be it— 

‘* Resolved, That in the death of Edward C. Stone, the deaf-mutes, not 
of New England only, but all over the country, have lost one of their best 
friends and supporters. 

** Resolved, That his efforts in the cause of deaf-mute instruction entitle 
him to a high place among the benefactors of mankind. 

‘* Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be sent to the family of 
the deceased, in the hope that they will be comforted in the thought that 
their sorrow is shared by the class of people to whose moral advancement 
he has given the best part of his life.” 
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plan. By virtue of the first trait, he held himself always most 
hospitably open to new convictions, and continually reinforced 
himself by the experience of others ; by virtue of the second, he 
pursued with a rarely abandoned or deflected purpose any con- 
viction of his own once maturely adopted. In the union of 
traits so dissimilar is not unusually found the highest safety 
and strength. 

Mr. Stone’s singleness of aim, and concentration of purpose 
upon the one work to which he had devoted his life, contributed 
also powerfully to his success in that work. Other interests, 
indeed, of the family, the community, and the church, he 
cherished with a generous and proportioned regard ; but other 
ambition for himself than to do his whole duty in his chosen 
sphere, he apparently had none. He was ever revolving new 
plans for the pleasure and profit of the pupils, and seemed never 
so happy as when witnessing the success of such plans. The 
wanderings of his mind in his last illness were much upon plans 
he had been projecting for their approaching Christmas enter- 
tainment, and one of the latest of his conscious messages was 
that these plans should suffer no interruption from an illness 
which he did not then apprehend as dangerous. No detail of 
Institution arrangement was too minute, and no incident of In- 
stitution life too trivial, to secure from him a proportioned 
interest and attention. Every experience and opportunity of 
his own life was made tributary to the benefit of those under 
his care, and in and for them he seemed largely to live. In 
such singleness of aim is always a seed of success. 

This review of Mr. Stone's official life and of the traits which 
made it so successful,—his deep and tender interest in his work ; 
his indefatigable patience; his gentleness and simplicity of 
character; his rare equanimity of temperament ; his mental hos- 
pitality to new suggestions, combined with his conservative ad- 
hesion to approved ways; his minute and methodical provision 
for all the details of Institution service; his ready response to 
every call of unassigned duty ; his unstrategic yet most success- 
ful harmonizing and consolidating oi all the forces within his 
own department, so as to realize from them the maximum of 
efficiency ; and the singleness and sincerity of his own life pur- 
pose and effort,—this most instructive review would, of 
course, be wholly incomplete without adding to the enumeration 
that deep sense of Christiun duty and love by which all these 
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other qualities were controlled and directed. That every promi- 
nent officer of such an institution, where minds so peculiarly 
impressible are subjected to influences so isolated and powerful, 
should be himself a sincere Christian, would seem scarcely to 
need explicit statement. No other qualification can be so im- 
portant as to justify the waiving of this. The service which 
Mr. Stone rendered was ever a service, not only of human 
sympathy, but also of Christian self-consecration. His piety— 
though, like every other trait, unobtrusive in its manifestations— 
was steady, sincere, and strong. It was an atmosphere which 
pervaded both his official and his private life, and bore large 
fruit in the life and love of the pupils. In reference to his 
chapel services upon the Sabbath, it is remembered—by one who 
rightfully shared his deepest solicitudes—that he was wont to 
carry to them an almost overwhelming sense of the preciousness 
of each opportunity, as possibly the last which some pupil 
might ever have of hearing the way of salvation; and that 
never a prayer went up from the family altar which did not also 
tenderly and minutely remember the wider Institution interests. 
The burden, also, of his Christian anxiety for the wayward ones, 
and the solicitude with which he followed them by letter, even 
to their distant homes, are, by the same near confidante, no 
treasured as among her most sacred memories of a life whose 
entire Christian consecration she daily witnessed. 

The life “nd character thus briefly passed in review seems, 
in a noteworthy degree, to illustrate and emphasize one im- 
portant lesson—the strength, as well as sweetness, of Chris- 
tian gentleness and love. By the silent yet subduing power of 
this life, so gentle, unselfish, sincere, and faithful, not the writer 
alone, but all his associates, confessed themselves daily instruc- 
ted in the highest requisites for such a position. For them- 
selves, therefore, and for all Mr. Stone’s co-workers, wherever 
they may be, they would draw from the earthly life now closed 
this single and sufficient lesson—that not in commanding per- 
sonal presence; not in incisive word and compelling way; not 
even in prompt and all pervasive will alone, lies the final secret 
of a principal’s strength and highest success ; but that, more 
than in any or all of these popularly esteemed endowments, this 
secret is to be found in that patient, sincere, unselfish fidelity 
and love-—the rarest and the highest of human traits—which the 
life we have been tracing so sweetly and so signally illustrates. 
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It is lives like this which irresistibly suggest a new meaning to 
those words of the Psalmist, “‘ Thy gentleness (é7 me ?) hath 
made me great;” for a divine gentleness it surely was which 
radiated from this earthly life ; whose rich fruitage of usefulness 
and success must also teach, it would seem, even the blindest 
how nearly akin to the truest greatness such gentleness 
must be. 

The private life and character of Mr. Stone may readily be 
inferred from the sketch already drawn. Simplicity, sincerity, 
gentleness, purity, and love—these were the mainsprings of a 
life whose innermost secret was hid in God. In the family, the 
social circle, the community, and the church, Mr. Stone was 
always and everywhere the modest but trusted Christian gen- 
tleman and friend; “ for whom,” to quote the words of another, 
** fuller acquaintance wrought always a higher estimate of worth, 
and never disappointment.” 

Mr. Stone was a very cheerful and even happy man, though 
not demonstratively so. In the simplicity and healthfulness of 
all his tastes, in his genial and even gladsome disposition, in 
his cordial and unreserved friendships, in his quick sympathy 
with all that is noble in man, and his keen enjoyment of all 
that is beautiful in nature, he ever found resources of happi- 
ness, numerous, rich, and pure. His interest and participation 
in the pastimes of the pupils, his occasional companionship with 
them in forest and field excursions, his unforced and sincere 
sympathy with them in all their interests and enjoyments, were 
to himself also, as to them, a constant source of pleasure and 
of profit. 

His home happiness was unusually pure, perfect, and sus- 
taining. While at Wisconsin, in 1869, he was married, at her 
Hartford home, to Miss Mary C. Wells; a lady whose qualities 
of heart and mind seemed almost the reflection of his own, so 
similar were they in tint and tone. And to the parents, so 
fitted to enjoy and to train them, were given four children, the 
youngest of whom, the only son, was but six weeks old at the 
father’s death. Mr. Stone’s love for these children was very 
tender and beautiful in its manifestations, and was to himself a 
source of the purest pleasure. In their instruction and amuse- 
ment he found a never-failing diversion from all anxieties. No 
hour, no retreat, was prohibited to their loving invasion, and 
in their sweet companionship he—morning, noon, and night— 
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renewed his strength for official duties. Especially are his 
vacations now remembered by his family as seasons of the 
sweetest enjoyment, when, for the time, he could lay wholly 
aside those anxieties which usually somewhat oppressed even 
his happy temperament, and in the quiet seclusion of some 
mountain home could give himself up to that unweighted 
companionship with them and with nature, in which he ever 
found his own purest pleasure. But into the sweetness and 
sacredness of private relations we need not further enter. To 
few homes has been given a purer happiness; upon few has 
fallen a heavier or more mysterious bereavement. = - 

Mr. Stone's health was usually perfect; and with habits so 
simple and a temperament so even, there seemed no reason 
why his friends might not anticipate for him many more years 
of happiness and usefulness. 

The first hint of the illness which proved fatal to him was 
received on Thursday, December 12, in a slight indisposition, 
which did not, however, awaken serious apprehension until 
Saturday noon. At midnight of the next day his death was 
momently expected,—so sharp and sudden was the attack of the 
disease, which had now declared itself as malignant erysipelas ; 
and though powerful remedies recalled him, for the time, from 
almost the farther shore of the river, and a naturally vigorous 
constitution battled yet for a week against the attack, it was 
with scarcely a ray of hope thereafter to his physicians,—so pe- 
culiarly violent and virulent was the disease. Saturday evening, 
December 21, the struggle ended, and our friend rested in 
peace. 

To his friends, during this unspeakably sad interval, there was 
the partial comfort of a severity in the disease which robbed it 
of much of its power to inflict acute suffering, and of intervals 
of consciousness which gave opportunity for many tender and 
loving words; while even his unconscious utterances witnessed 
not less to the depth and tenderness of both his human and 
his Christian affections. To them, and to all who have known 
our friend, there still and will ever remain the sweetest mem- 
ories of a life of earthly service, and the perfect assurance of an 
immortality of blessedness above. 

This too-imperfect sketch can, I am sure, find no more fitting 
close and confirmation than in words, written, indeed, with 
no thought of publicity, but in which the tenderest love and 
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exactest knowledge have surely traced our friend’s most per- 
fect portraiture : 

“There was in my husband an entire consecration to his life 
work; a true and deep love for those committed to his care; a 
gentleness which was surely born of strength; a never-failing 
courtesy and charity; a sweet simplicity and pure-mindedness ; 
an unselfishness almost perfect; and a conscientiousness and 
fidelity to duty which knew no hesitance. God grant that we 
may so follow him as he followed Christ.” 


A DOCUMENT BROUGHT TO LIGHT.* 
BY LEON VAISSE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


GerNTLEMEN: In one of your previous sessions you were so 
good as to listen with interest to a résumé which I made of the 
principles and history of deaf-mute education. In submitting 
my effort to your attention, I expressed regret that a difference 
of more than twelve years should exist between the two different 
dates proposed as that of the first labors of the Abbé de l’Epée, 
although the period with which I had to deal in this regard 
was comparatively recent. 

Later researches, which owe their origin to suggestions that 
I received here, have since allowed me to circumscribe the time 
in which these labors of De l’Epée must have begun. I beg 
permission to occupy some moments of your time to-day on 
the result of these researches, inviting attention also to several 
considerations to which, it seems to me, the subject leads. 

In the preliminary discourse with which the Abbé Sicard 
prefaces his “‘ Course of Instruction of a Deaf-Mute,” which ap- 
peared in 1803, the circumstance is related which determined 
lis pious predecessor, the Abbé de I]'Epée, to undertake among 
us the task of special education with which their names have 
become so closely associated. I say “among us,” because we 
had, in fact, been anticipated in the work by our neighbors of the 
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north and south. In Spain, in the year 1620, to speak only of 
publications, there had appeared the work of Juan Pablo Bonet, 
Reduccion de las letras, y Artepara ensenar a hablar los mudos. 
In England, in 1653, the learned professor of Oxford, John 
Wallis, had published as an introduction to his English gram- 
mar (written in Latin) his excellent dissertation, De loqguela, 


sive sonorum formatione ; and later, as an appendix, a letter 
to his friend Thomas Beverly on the teaching of written and 
spoken language to deaf-mutes: De surdis mutisque infor- 
mandis. After him, in 1692, Conrad Amman published in 
Holland his Surdus loquens. 

Neither should it be forgotten that, in 1746, the Academy 
of Caen was called upon to certify to the success in teach- 
ing a young deaf-mute achieved by Jacob Rodrigues Pereire, 
the grandfather of the present financiers of that name; nor 
that in 1747, 1749, and 1751, the Journal des Suvants and the 
Histoire de 0 Académie des Sciences testified to the progress 
made by private pupils of Pereire, who was then at Paris; to 
which testimony the names of Mairan, Buffon, and Ferrein, 
commissioned with certain other persons to present a report 
on the subject, added considerable weight. Unhappily, the 
secrecy in which Pereire shrouded his peculiar method of in- 
struction left all who were not embraced in a small circle of 
savants ignorant even of the results this method had accom- 
plished. 

It was reserved for the Abbé de l’Epée to give to France a 
school of instruction for children affected with deafness and 
dumbness. Born in 1712, this apostle of the deaf-mutes, as 
they themselves love to call him, was, at the period which we 
mention, approaching his fiftieth year, or had, perhaps, already 
passed that age by several years. Deprived by his ecclesias- 
tical superiors of parochial occupation on account of his Jan- 
senist opinions, he happened, (according to the narrative of the 
Abbé Sicard, on a chance visit to a house in the Rue des 
Fossés Saint Victor, situated opposite to the Convent of the 
Fathers of the Christian Doctrine,) to meet two deaf and 
dumb girls, to whom a priest of the community, “Father 
Famin,” (continues our narrator,) had undertaken to give re- 
ligious instruction with what assistance he could get from 
pictures. This unique catechist being dead, and no one else 
offering to go on with his work, the Abbé de l'Epée, whose 
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Christian soul assuredly found nothing ts occupy its chari- 
table aspirations in the theological quarrels of the times, pro- 
posed at once to resume the unfinished work of instructing the 
two sisters; and thus the public education of the deaf and 
dumb was in fact commenced by the Abbé de l'Epée. Un- 
doubtedly it was from his own lips that his successor, the 
Abbé Sicard, received the narrative which he has transmitted 
to us; but the memory of the latter does not appear to have 
served him in a manner absolutely correct. In truth, if we 
consult the book which the Abbé de l’Epée himself published 
under the title of “The Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
by means of Methodical Signs,” (something which the Abbé 
Sicard seems not to have read, surprising as it may appear,) 
we discover that the priest who instructed the two deaf-mute 
girls bears the name of Vanin instead of Famin. 

The Abbé de l'Epée does not, in his own narrative, designate 
the guartier where stood the building occupied by the family 
of these deaf-mute twins, his first pupils. As for the date of 
his visit there, he gives it with no more precision than to say 
that “a pretty long time” had elapsed since the death of the 
reverend father. Hence the differing dates proposed by those 
who have written on the part taken by De l’Epée in laying the 
foundation of deaf-mute instruction ; some having set the time 
as far back as 1753, and others being unable to believe it was 
earlier than 1765. 

There is no positive mention of the labors of De l’Epée in a 
memoir, (in the form of a letter, dated December 26, 1764, and 
inserted in the Journal de Verdun,) in which a pupil of Pereire, 
of the name of Saboureux de Fontenay, retraces the story of his 
own education. This young man, remarkable for the degree of 
culture to which he attained, received religious teachings from 
the priest who taught the two sisters who afterwards became 
the first. pupils of the Abbé de l’Epée, at the same time that he 
was under the instruction of Pereire, who belonged to the Jew- 
ish persuasion. This priest was Father Vanin, (our new nar- 
rator gives him this name,) of the community of the Fathers 
of the Christian Doctrine. But he was not, continues Sabou- 
reux de Fontenay, connected with the monastery under the pro- 
tection of Saint Charles, situated at the angle of the old streets 
of Fossés Saint Victor and Neuve-Saint Etienne; but instead 
at the Convent of Saint Julien des Ménétriers, located in an 
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entirely different part of Paris, at the corner of Rue Saint Mar- 
tin and Rue des Petits-Champs Saint Martin, at the present 
time Rue Brantéme. 

Nothing is stated in any publication as to the precise time of 
the death of this priest, which unquestionably preceded the 
appearance of the Abbé de l’Epée in his new vocation. After 
many unsuccessful inquiries and fruitless researches in other 
directions, it finally occurred to us to examine in this connection 
some of the almost untouched records in the National Archives. 
Guided involuntarily by the rather uncertain information fur- 
nished by the Abbé Sicard, we began by examining every ref- 
erence to the Fathers of the Christian Doctrine of the Con- 
vent of St. Charles. We failed to find in any paper the least 
mention of a priest of the name of Famin, neither did we dis- 
cover any allusion to a Father Vanin. Passing then to the 
records of the Convent of Saint Julien des Ménétriers, we were 
equally unsuccessful after looking through a number of files, 
portfolios, and registers ; and we were on the point of abandon- 
ing the hope of finding anything to satisfy our curiosity, when 
we took up the last document, a simple register of expenses, 
chiefly relating to the kitchen. With no little gratification we 
discovered at the foot of several columns of figures the signa- 
ture of “Simon Vanin, Father Purveyor.” This signature 
occurred repeatedly until the first half of the month of Sep- 
tember, 1759; and several pages after the one where the signa- 
ture appeared for the last time, we found the record of the 
funeral expenses of the worthy priest, with the date of his de- 
cease, the 19th of the month. Not until subsequently to this 
date of the 19th of September, 1759, then, occurred the cir- 
cumstance which led to the first attempt of the Abbé de l’Epée 
in the education of the deaf and dumb; and the “ pretty long 
time ” which he speaks of as having elapsed after the death of 
Father Vanin before his meeting with the priest's former 
pupils forbids the supposition that this meeting occurred an- 
terior to the year 1760. And, if it be that an interval of only 
a few months existed between the first lessons given by the 
Abbé de |’Epée and the last ones given by his predecessor, we 
may be allowed to ask why the Abbé should have waited eleven 
years before producing his pupils in public, which he did for 
the first time in 1771. 

Thus we have not yet, and probably never shall have, the 
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precise date of the appearance of the Abbé de l’Epée as an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb. But if we have failed to dis- 
cover it, we have, at least, the satisfaction of having brought 
the two disputed dates nearer to each other, reducing the period 
of time in which the event must have occurred. 

I may have occupied your attention too long with my search 
for a document which, although discovered, proved to be in- 
complete. Permit me, however, to solicit your kind attention 
once more, in order to direct it to the successive developments 
of this work of education since its foundation, and to those de- 
velopments which the future has apparently in store for it. 

In 1771, as we were saying, the new instructor brought for- 
ward his pupils for the first time in a public exhibition, which 
took place in his house, which is still standing, No. 14 Rue des 
Moulins.* Three similar exhibitions followed in 1772, 1773, 
and 1774. In 1776 appeared the volume of which mention has 
already been made. In 1784 the work, with a certain number 
of additions and suppressions, reappeared under the title of 
“The True Way of Instructing the Deaf and Dumb, Confirmed 
by a Long Experience.” The principle which forms the basis 
of the method of the Abbé de l’Epée was made public by him in 
an epistolary Memoir, which he printed with the programme 
of the public exercises of his scholars in 1772. “Ideas,” he 
says, “have no more relation naturally with articulate sounds 
than with written characters. These two means are incapable 
in themselves of furnishing us with a single idea. Some sort 
of primitive expression, and one common to all mankind, is 
required to give them activity.” This primitive expression he 
finds in the language of signs, which, he says, “is more ex- 
pressive than any other, because it is more natural.” 

Did the Abbé de l’Epée continue in the philosophic course in 
which he seems thus to have started? We are constrained to 
respond in the negative, when we see him joining to the expres- 
sive natural gestures of his pupils the inconvenient appendage 
of methodical signs, with whose meaning and definitions logic 
has so little to do, and which, while permitting a literal dicta- 
tion to be made to the deaf-mute, ieave him, when thrown upon 
his own resources, almost powerless to express his ideas in 
writing. 


* This was true at the time this Address was delivered, in 1876, but is so 
no longer; the house of the Abbé de ’Epée was among the recent demoli- 
tions of the guartier Saint Roche. 
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In the apostolic heart of the inventor of methodical signs 
there existed that devotion to the pupil which is the first re- 
quisite of the teacher of youth; but it is to be regretted that, in 
his intense solicitude for the eternal welfare of the souls he 
gave to religion, he should have neglected in the least degree 
the temporal interests of the citizens whom he hoped to give to 
society. 

His successor, the Abbé Sicard, occupied himself to a greater 
extent with interests of the latter nature; and he gave his pupil 
a more efficient preparation for the world of action, by initia- 
ting him in a more practical manner into the intelligent use of 
the language of his country in its written form. However, the 
Abbé Sicard himself committed an error precisely the opposite 
of that committed by his predecessor. His ingenious methods 
of grammatic analysis were often so fine and subtle as to be 
beyond the reach of his scholars, though, fortunately, at the same 
time they frequently proved to be superfluous. Yet, notwith- 
standing the exaggerations laid to his charge, it ought none the 
less to be acknowledged that the Abbé Sicard elevated the 
teaching of language to the deaf and dumb to a rational stand- 
ard, such as it had not yet reached. Nor can we take any part 
in the violent attacks made upon him, for some time past, with 
the intention, as it were, of exacting reparation at the expense 
of his memory for the possibly too excessive éclat that sur- 
rounded his name during his lifetime. 

The method of instruction by the aid of pantomimic signs, 
as it was conceived by the Abbé de l'Epée, and judiciously 
modified by the Abbé Sicard and his disciples, constitutes the 
French method for the education of the deaf-mute. To this 
method Germany opposed, in the time of the Abbé de ]’Epée, 
the one then practised at Leipsic by his rival, Samuel Heinicke. 
This latter had taken, as the fundamental point of instruction, 
the initiation of the deaf-mute into the mechanism agd practice 
of the voice. This, however, was something that the Abbé did 
not, for his part, exclude from his programme of education, as 
has been too generally supposed. Only, the French instructor 
regarded the teaching of speech to the deaf and dumb as the 
apex, and not as the basis, of the edifice of their education. 

The Abbé devotes several chapters of his book to an explana- 
tion of the processes of this part of his educational course, as 
they were used by him; and in many places in the other chap- 
ters he makes allusion to them. “ From time to time,” he 
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says in the Memoir, so replete with sincerity, which we have 
already quoted, ‘“‘ we dictate the lessons with the living voice, 
and without making a sign.” He adds, however, that as the 
task of dictation required a little too much time, he was pre- 
cluded from making regular use of it. He tells us elsewhere 
that it was one of his own scholars, trained in articulation, 
upon whom he habitually depended to assist him at mass and 
to make the responses. 

The instruction of deaf-mutes by articulation (which had, 
however, been carried on in the 16th century in Spain by the 
Benedictine monk, Pedro Ponce, before the appearance of 
Bonet’s book) is consequently not, even in France, that new 
discovery, at once a scientific novelty and a humanitarian bene- 
faction, which it is time and again announced to be by certain 
imaginative persons, who are the more carried away by their 
work the more they are behind the times; and if this subject, 
interesting as it undoubtedly is, occupies only intermittently 
public attention among us, it is because the exaggeration 
with which the results are presented reacts in the end against 
the system itself, We are shown something extraordinary, 
almost a miracle; and when an expectation, too confident and 
possibly too exacting, is not completely fulfilled, by a not un- 
common revulsion of opinion the public jumps to the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing, where it had expected everything. 

If this precious part of the education of the deaf-mute has 
sometimes been too much neglected by the French instructors, 
it is now taking with many of them the place in their work 
which it ought to occupy. 

It is curious to see, on the other hand, that in some of the 
German institutions speech is no longer considered as the 
essential element of the instruction of the congenital deaf-mute. 
Pantomimic gestures, repudiated by the first disciples of 
Heinicke, we even behold proclaimed in the recent congresses 
of instructors at Berlin and Vienna as the natural language of 
the deaf-mute, and its cultivation recommended as the best 
means of developing his moral and intellectual being.* 


*M. Vaisse is in error here. The congresses of Berlin and Vienna, to 
which he refers, were not composed of instructors of the deaf and dumb, 
but were gatherings of deaf-mutes themselves. So far as we can judge, 
the present tendency of German instructors is to reduce the use of the 
sign-language to the minimum; and it was of this tendency that the deaf- 
mutes in these congresses complained.—Ep. ANNALS, 
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As a means, and not at all as the end imagined by some, are 
signs used by the French in teaching the deaf and dumb. 
The end they aim at is the rational one of bringing their pupils 
to comprehend and make use of another medium of communi- 
cation than that of signs; that is, to comprehend and make 
use of the language of their country, to the mastery’of which 
their infirmity will not allow them to attain in the usual way 
open to their hearing brothers. 

The attainment of this end is undoubtedly beset with diffi- 
culties ; but we have no more desire to exaggerate the nature 
and extent of the difficulties than had the Abbé de l'Epée. “It 
is much to be desired,” said the Abbé in his first publication, 
the letter which accompanied the programme of the public ex- 
ercises of his scholars in 1771, “ it is much to be desired that 
people would rid themselves of the mistaken idea that the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb is a very difficult task.” 

Several of his successors, complacently isolating themselves 
in their work, have allowed it to assume in the public eye an 
air of mystery, and even of the marvellous, which has, we be- 
lieve, really injured the cause. This has now, happily, ceased 
to be the case; and however peculiar as regards education be , 
the condition in which the deaf-mute is placed by his infirmity, 
one no longer sees any necessity for a course of instruction 
which bears no analogy to the method that does so well for the 
ordinary child. The path from. the known to the unknown is 
as open to the deaf-mute as it is to his hearing brother; and 
the natural faculties which he possesses are too alert and active 
to allow his mind to be represented, even at the outset of his 
course of education, as the perfect blank which it was once 
fancied to be. 

Nevertheless, we would not, following the example of certain 
public-spirited but sadly imprudent individuals, claim that the 
deaf-mute child is able to receive the measure of education he 
needs side by side with his hearing brother, by virtue of that 
simple instinct of imitation with which he is acknowledged to 
be endowed in so superior a degree. Greatly as the method of 
teaching has been simplified, we are not yet able, after going 
back in quest of the child so far behind, to bring him forward 
in the same space of time as far as the more fortunate one who 
is ahead. If, then, it should be attempted to make these two 
scholars keep step with each other, it would be necessary to 
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retard the pace of the hearing child to an unusual degree, so 
as to allow the deaf-mute to keep up with him. In sucha 
course of action all the rest of the scholars would be sacrificed 
for the sake of, perhaps, the only deaf-mute in the school. 
Though the observer may see the hand of the little deaf-mute 
executing the same task at the copy-book as the hand of his 
speaking companion, he cannot delude himself as to the value 
of the mechanical work thus accomplished ; and assuredly a 
conscientious and enlightened instructor will never remain sat- 
isfied with such meagre results. 

In our opinion, it is unquestionably desirable that the 
young deaf-mute should be admitted at the same age as his 
speaking brother to the primary school, where he can without 
difficulty share in all those exercises that are addressed to the 
eye and executed by the hand. He will there learn to recog. 
nize and trace written characters, and the simple figures used 
in linear-drawing. But he will have to pass, in course of time, 
from the primary school of his neighborhood to an establish- 
ment specially set apart for the instruction of children in the 
same exceptional situation as himself. It is eminently desirable 
that he receive this instruction in the institution that is within 
the most convenient distance from the residence of his family— 
an institution which will thus virtually become his own primary 
school; for, however he might have prized the other, it would 
have been impossible for him to have regarded it otherwise 
than as a place where he was sent to relieve his parents of care 
and expense. Any one of the fifty and more institutions for the 
deaf and dumb that we count in France will place within his 
reach an education—simple and unpretending it may be, but 
indispensable—such as he has not been able, like his hearing 
brother, to acquire at the school in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. The congenital deaf-mute, having received his primary 
training, will come, at last, to the National Institution, if he be 
one who would naturally have received a liberal education had 
he been untouched by physical infirmity. For him, this estab- 
lishment offers in its higher department something analogous 
to what is offered by the college or university where his hear- 
ing brother is pursuing his studies. But if it be under such 
conditions that the deaf-mute best secures the education which 
he needs, (and which ought not to be withheld from him, let us 
add,) should not the hands to which he is successively con- 
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fided work under the salutary surveillance of the administration 
of Public Instruction, and not under an administration of hos- 
pitals or of charitable establishments, as, to our regret, is the 
case now, and as has been the case for too long a time? Medi- 
cine and surgery, brought face to face with deaf-mutism, have 
been forced to acknowledge their powerlessness. We need 
not expect, then, to find patients to treat, among those afflicted 
with deafness; but, rather, untutored minds to instruct. 

At the time of the first legislative measures enacted in France 
for the benefit of the education of the deaf and dumb, the 
institutions devoted to public instruction were not a branch of 
a special ministerial department. It may therefore have been 
proper at that time to place the charge and control of the in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb in the hands of the Minister 
of the Interior ; but it does not seem so now, after the successive 
alterations which the several higher branches of administration 
have undergone. Does not the inconvenience of this arrange- 
ment arise from the absurd travels of this branch of govern- 
mental superintendence among the different bureaus, where, at 
one time, the fine arts and the breeding of horses were con- 
founded in one and the same administrative division ? 

We are convinced that the progress which is possible in our 
special work of instruction cannot be assured until its charge 
shall have been made (and this we cannot repeat too often) one 
of the functions of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Were this done, we venture to prophesy that there would be 
a sort of reciprocity of services rendered between the other 
branches of public instruction and our own. If instructors of 
the deaf and dumb would have much to gain in submitting 
their labors to the supervision of the officers of the academic 
circonscriptions, it will not be disputed that the training of 
teachers for the primary Normal Schools would also have some- 
thing to gain from the comparison it would be in their power 
to make of the development of the intellectual faculties of the 
child in the perfect integrity of his senses with that of the 
child deprived of that sense which is the most essential organ 
of communication with the outside world. Repeatedly would 
the teacher of the hearing pupil find something in his observa- 
tions of the deaf-mute that would redound to the advantage of 
his own charge. Even the learned professors of our universi- 
ties, who have to explain to their students the phenomena of 
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the formation of ideas, would be able with profit to study these 
phenomena in the peculiar conditions in which they are pro- 
duced among deaf-mutes. 

Those who make it their mission to form the mind and char- 
acter of the young, may, like the clergy, be styled the physi- 
cians of the soul. Is there not, then, for those who are studying 
the profession of teaching a sort of clinique, capable of being 
utilized to advantage; and would not they be following this 
clinique in observing pupils of such exceptional condition— 
veritable patients from a psychological point of view, deeply 
‘ suffering from the disease of ignorance—and whom it is possible 
to restore to what we may truly call health of mind and soul, 
though still unable to overcome their physical infirmity? The 
schools for the deaf and dumb, therefore, in being allowed a 
place among those which ought logically to come under the 
control and supervision of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
would be able to make a fair and just recompense for the 
privilege thus accorded them. 


SOPHIA AUGUSTA HUTSON, A BLIND DEAF-MUTE. 


BY MISS ANGIE A. FULLER, SAVANNA, ILL. 


[Tue following sketch derives additional interest from the fact that its 
writer is herself totally deaf and partly blind; at times almost entirely blind. 
In answer to an inquiry from the editor, she writes as follows: ‘‘ Conges- 
tive chills left me totally deaf at the age of thirteen. Two years later 
my eyes became sore, and they have never since ceased to trouble me. I 
have never been too blind to distinguish between light and darkness, but 
have often been unable to recognize members of the family close by my 
side. I have entirely lost the sight of my left eye, and the right eye has 
been so much affected that all print or writing was a blank. At present I 
am able to read and write with some comfort, and I hope I may escape the 
total darkness that has so long threatened to settle permanently upon me.” 
Miss Fuller was educated at the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
—Ep. ANNALS. | 

Sophia Augusta Hutson was born at Wilkesbarre, Pa., Au- 
gust 1,1856. She differs from Laura Bridgman, Julia Brace, and 
several other well-known cases, in one important respect: their 
threefold misfortune was the result of sickness, while hers dates 
from birth. Her parents, however, did not know certainly that 
she was deaf until she was about five years old, attributing her 
silence and odd ways to her blindness until she reached that 
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age. Without doubt, her dumbness, like that of the majority 
of deaf-mutes, is only the natural consequence of deafness, and 
not due to any defect in the vocal organs. 

No effort was made to give her any instruction in language 
until she was sixteen years old. Then the Rev. J. B. Howell, 
while acting as city missionary in the employ of the Presby- 
terian Church of Wilkesbarre, found her, and pitying her dark, 
isolated condition obtained her parents’ consent to give her les- 
sons one hour every week. 

At first Mr. Howell used a glove upon which the English 
alphabet was printed; but as she did not like it, and finally 
refused to wear it, he tried the knuckle (or Indian) alphabet, in 
connection with raised letters. By this means she learned a 
good many words, mostly common nouns; and he might have 
kept on teaching her until she had gained a fair command of 
language, had he not been sent as a missionary to Brazil. 

While preparing for his mission field, he learned that I was 
willing to carry on the work which he had begun, and he took 
pains to get me installed as her teacher. Accordingly I was 
introduced into Mr. Hutson’s family on the 8th of November, 
1873. 

I remember Sophia as a girl of medium height and slender 
frame. with very delicate hands, very pale face, high forehead, 
and hair remarkable for being a mixture of pure white, jet black, 
and gray. It was arranged in neat braids at the back of her 
head. Her eyes were very small, the iris being scarcely larger 
than an ordinary-sized bean, and she generally kept them tightly 
closed. Her expression was rather vacant, but did not indicate 
weakness of intellect. 

Two ladies, one of whom was a deaf-mute, accompanied me 
on my first visit to Sophia. She quickly recognized them, and 
as quickly perceived that I was a stranger. We held our hands 
over her while we spelled, that she might understand we talked 
with our fingers instead of our voices. On the fore-finger of 
her left hand she wore a ring, and, noticing that she seemed to 
prize it highly, the first word I spelled to her that day was “ring,” 
care being taken to show her the connection between the word 
spelled and the circle on her finger. She seemed much pleased 
with her first lesson, and laughed heartily, as was her custom 
when pleased. 

Although she had no previous knowledge of signs as used by 
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the deaf and dumb, she readily understood the signs I made 
for cup, water, thread, knife, book, and brought me the articles 
without hesitation. I began to teach her by means of the one-hand 
manual alphabet, and by such signs as could be easily commu- 
nicated to her. ‘ Mother” was the word I used for the second 
lesson, taking care that she should understand clearly the con- 
nection between the word and the woman, to whom she clung 
so closely, and whom she kissed so often. She quickly learned 
to spell it, and to make the sign for “father,” which was the 
word next tried, and as quickly learned, and thenceforward 
spelled many times a day. That she fully comprehended the 
relation between these two words and the persons they desig- 
nated, the fact that she would make the sign for the word the 
instant her mother or father entered the room where she sat 
ought to be conclusive proof. 

Upon my first introduction into the family, her father said to 
me, “I love Sophia more than all the rest of my children, be- 
cause of her great affliction,” and during the entire period of 
my sojourn with them his conduct towards her uniformly 
corroborated his words; while her manner towards him showed 
plainly that she fully reciprocated his affection. After fifteen 
days’ instruction she surprised me by spelling, without request 
or prompting, the following words in the order they are given : 
finger, father, tin cup, teacup, window, head, heart, stone, nose, 
ear, water, mother, apron, hat, collar, man, apple, table, thumb, 
baby. The last word, “ baby,” became a great favorite with her, 
and few things afforded her more pleasure than being allowed 
to hold a child. With all a mother’s tenderness, she would 
hush a young babe or little child to sleep, seeming to know the 
instant they awoke or cried. Whenever her little nieces or 
nephews visited at her home she would have them sleep with 
her, claiming the privilege of undressing them at night and 
dressing them again in the morning; always doing the latter 
with precision, or, if she made a mistake, quickly discovering 
and rectifying it. 

After I had been with Sophia a few weeks her sister's baby 
died, and as Mrs. Hutson was in feeble health and liable to die 
suddenly of heart disease, I thought the shock would be less se- 
vere to Sophia if she could have some idea beforehand of what 
death is. So, watching my opportunity, I led her to the dead 
baby, and, placing her hands upon its face and limbs, showed 
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her how cold and motionless it was; then spelled “baby is 
dead.” When the coffin was brought in and the lid removed, I 
led her to it, and let her examine it carefully ; then I made her 
notice how a lady took the body up and placed it in the coffin. 
When the lady held the baby near her face she kissed it ten- 
derly, and wanted to take it in her arms. Had she been 
allowed, I verily believe she would have tried to warm it to life 
again. When the coffin lid was fastened, I again had her no- 
tice it, telling her when it was borne away that the men would 
put it into a grave, but that the baby’s soul had gone to live 
with God in heaven. Had it been summer time I would have 
given her some idea of what a grave is by taking her into the 
garden, digging a hole in the ground, and burying a doll; but as 
it was mid-winter I could not carry my object-lesson so far. 
About a year afterwards I learned that her father was dead. 
That she missed him greatly I can but think. One of his ways 
of comforting her when she cried was to take her to a store and 
buy her candy, of which she was very fond. Early in the 
spring some one gave her a lump of maple sugar, which she 
insisted on sharing with me. I taught her to spell the name, 
and although during the summer we had no more to remind 
her of it, she would sometimes spell the name. “ Apple” was 
another word she very often spelled, and when the family 
supply was exhausted, and kind friends brought me some, she 
invariably knew it, and received part of them as a reward for 
her sharpness. When summer came she took good care that I 
shared in the various fruits their garden produced. 

Sophia had learned to knit and sew before I knew her, and 
when I tried to teach her to do crotchet-work she seemed de- 
lighted ; she learned the two principal stitches in a short time, 
and during the next six months she made several lamp-mats 
and tidies. Indeed, she enjoyed crotcheting so much that she 
would often stop her lessons and spell “lamp-mat,” meaning 
thereby to ask me to get her crotchet work. 

About the house she was very useful; she could pare fruit 
and vegetables nicely, set and clear the table, wash, wipe, and 
put away dishes with scrupulous exactness; she also made her 
own bed, and folded clothes after the weekly washing and 
ironing was done, generally assigning each article to its proper 
place or owner without mistake. She could run up and down 
stairs with astonishing rapidity, and was frequently sent down 
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cellar upon errands when other members of the family did not 
care to take the trouble of lighting a lamp, the darkness and 
light being alike to her; or, at her father’s bidding, she would 
go up stairs and get his hat, determining by touching his 
clothes whether he wanted his best or common hat. 

At table she would run her teacup along the edge of her 
saucer after pouring tea or coffee, and in various other ways 
was careful not to soil the table-cloth or her clothing. She 
generally seemed to judge by smell what was on the table. 
She was exceedingly fond of fruit, yet was never greedy, and 
she seemed to enjoy her dainties most when she shared them 
with others. 

During the summer I spent in Mr. Hutson’s family severe 
drought in that region reduced the supply of water in the 
streams and wells to a very inconvenient degree. They were 
supplied with drinking water from a well a few rods from 
my window. Sophia frequently came to my window, out of 
lesson hours, and, reaching over the flower-bed which ran along 
that side of the house, leaned against the sill and asked for my 


tumbler in her peculiar way. When I gave it to her she would — 


turn to the well, carefully lower the bucket, and having satis- 
fied herself that it was partly or entirely full, as carefully draw 
it up, fill the glass and return it to me, her face beaming with 
intensest satisfaction. Although the water was miserably roily, 
it tasted delicious coming from her hands; and the memory of 
her thoughtful kindness will refresh my spirit in many a future 
hour when pain or trouble make me faint or weary. 

Her nerves seemed to be very sensitive to the vibrations of 
sound; musical sounds especially afforded her much pleasure. 
Often she would push her sister towards the piano, and would 
herself kneel or sit beside the instrument in an attitude of 
close attention, sometimes expressing her pleasure by merry 
laughter. 

She took much interest in the making of new garments, 
especially if they were her own, feeling of every part with most 
critical care. A new dress, apron, collar, or ribbons afforded 
her as much pleasure as such things do the majority of young 
ladies. I often found her standing before a looking-glass 
arranging her hair, collar, or ribbon, or trying on her mother's 
bonnet, apparently with as much satisfaction as if she could 
see the reflection. Another thing she frequently did was to go 
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to the clock and try to find out the time. This she was as 
likely to do when the room was totally dark as when it was 
light. 

She distinguished currency from other paper, and when an 
old friend of her father’s gave her a two-dollar bill she ex- 
pressed her appreciation by spelling “New dress.” When 
asked if she would not buy candy with it, she spelled decidedly 
“No.” 

She was very fond of flowers and leaves, and seemed highly 
gratified one winter day when I directed her attention to a 
monthly rose. After letting her touch its delicate petals, in- 
hale its fragrance, and notice the peculiarities of the bush 
which bore it, I taught her to spell “rose” and “leaf.” Often, 
after that lesson, she would point towards the house plants and 
spell these words. When summer came she greatly delighted 
to be led about the garden, to be allowed to pass her hands over 
the various shrubs and flowers, to enjoy the fragrance of the 
blossoms and learn their names. 

She was easily frightened and much annoyed by insects. One 
day during a lesson the flies troubled us. Sophia expressed a 
wish to leave the room, and, promising to return shortly, she 
went out. In afew moments she returned, holding in he’ and 
two small twigs broken from a white lilac bush, which grew close 
against the long portico that fronted the house. Smiling mer- 
rily, as though she felt she had triumphed over a foe, she handed 
me one of the twigs, and, sitting down, began vigorously brush- 
ing away the tormentors with the other. As it was then quite 
early in the summer, and we had not previously used even a fan 
or newspaper for a like purpose, I was as much surprised as de- 
lighted at this proof of inventive and defensive ability. 

I was with her not quite ten months, during which time she 
learned to spell the names of many objects in and about the 
house and grounds; my plan always being, by simple object- 
lessons, to give her the- names of things with which she came 
in daily contact, rather than to teach her a few sentences which 
she would seldom need to use, believing that, as her stock of 
names increased, she would perhaps form sentences herself. 

After I had been with her three months I began teaching her 
to make figures. She soon convinced me that she possessed 
both taste and talent for numbers, and in a short time learned 
to write the digits. The multiplication table she learned in a 
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short time. She would pass -her finger down any column I 
designated, usually being about ten minutes doing so; then 
would spell each number correctly. 

During the last seven months I was with her I tried to teach 
her to write, and she made every effort to learn, but the time 
proved too short; though she learned to write her name, “ So- 
phia,” and the word “ eat” tolerably well. I believe, despite the 
little progress we made, that, with patient instruction, she would 
in time have learned to write very legible script. She recog- 
nized certain words by laying her hand over mine while I was 
writing, proving that she knew them by spelling them correctly 
afterward. The name of her first teacher, Mr. J. B. Howell, 
was one she invariably recognized in this way, although I never 
gave her any intimation that I intended writing it. She also 
frequently made his initials with her fingers, as he had taught 
her to do; then, placing her hands over mine, would wait for 
me to write his name in full; and always, whether I wrote or 
spelled it, her face was all aglow with smiles and blushes. She 
cherished a very grateful regard for him, and during the first 
two or three months of my time with her, on Wednesday after- 
noons—the time when he had been accustomed to give her les- 
sons—after dressing herself neatly, she would sit down by the 
window, and, pressing her face against the glass, watch for his 
coming. Her eager, expectant attitude, and her looks of keen 
disappointment because he did not come, were extremely touch- 
ing. 

Another word she delighted to spell, and always recognized 
when I wrote it, was “sun.” When I first spelled the word to 
her we were standing before a window into which the spring 
sunbeams were shining brightly ; I spelled the word slowly, and 
made her understand that the object, which .produced the 
warmth and brightness which she felt, was above us and far 
off; she spelled the word after me, then pulling one eye open 
with her fingers, she leaned against the glass, straining, with 
all her might, to see the wonderful source of light and heat ; 
not succeeding, she tried with the other eye in the same way ; 
then, finding all effort useless, she reached up her hand, caught 
a little of the delicious warmth, and again spelled “ sun.” 

In my own seasons of blindness, and relief therefrom, I had 
quoted King Solomon’s assertion, “Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is to behold the sun.” But while I stood 
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beside that fair girl as she struggled in vain to look upon them, 
the words assumed a depth, a force of meaning, entirely inex- 
pressible. 

A day or two before Christmas, Miss C., who always took a 
lively interest in Sophia’s progress, called to see us, accompa- 
nied by her sister, who had just returned from Europe. They 
brought a copy of the Lord’s Prayer in raised letters. I looked 
upon it with intensest satisfaction, and remarked to Sopbia’s 
father, “It is one of the most precious things that could be 
given her.” To my astonishment, not to say regret, he replied, 
‘*“No; she cannot understand about God.” But firmly believing 
that the Holy Spirit would help her to understand it, I had her 
study the sweet prayer which in few words comprehends all the 
needs of humanity, and when I left her she could spell it cor- 
rectly. 

One day, wishing to give her a clearer idea of prayer, I led 
her to my room, and, kneeling beside the bed, had her do the 
same; I then placed my hands so that she could touch them, 
and by signs repeated the prayer she was learning. With an 
eagerness and look not easily described she followed my every 
motion, seeming to comprehend and share in the solemnity I 
felt. She seemed instinctively to know the Bible was su- 
perior to all other books, and would often turn from her lessons 
and spell ** book,” meaning for me to take my pocket Bible or 
large Testament and tell her a story, or spell an easy verse for 
her to memorize. If I took up any other book she would im- 
mediately: be dissatisfied, and spell “book” again and again, 
until I took up the sacred volume; she would then smile con- 
tentedly, and eagerly attend to whatever story or passage I 
chose to communicate. 

About midsummer a primer in raised letters was procured 
for her, and she had regular lessons in reading and spelling ; 
no word seemed too long for her to spell after she had read it 
over once or twice. The first time she noticed the word Gop 
in her reading lesson, she smiled, and, bending her head to- 
wards the page, she tried to look at it; with the word Jxsvs it 
was the same. 

For the droll she seemed to have a lively appreciation. One 
day her lesson was a piece in verse on “Early Rising.” It 
began with the assertion— 


‘*He who would thrive, must rise at five,” 
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and went on arguing through the numbers, reaching as a climax, 
‘* He who would thrive quite, must sit up all night.” 


The look of amusement which came into her face, and in- 
creased as she read along, showed that she both understood 
and appreciated the advice. 

She often amused herself by trying to read from any book 
or newspaper which chanced to be at hand, passing her finger 
over the page as if she were following the line, and moving her 
head from side to side as many people do while reading. Of 
course, she did not always get her book or paper right-end up, 
but that made no difference ; the bottom affording her as much 
information as the top. 

She soon discovered that she was larger and stronger than 
I, and often during the last months of my stay with her she 
would catch me, draw me down into her lap, and hold me 
tightly with her left hand, while with her right she spelled the 
prayer, or some verse which happened to come into her mind. 
One of the Scripture passages I taught her—the one, indeed, 
which she seemed to like best—was the sweet assurance of our 
Saviour, “‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” She learned to spell this 
verse in a short time, and repeated it often with such evident 
satisfaction that I could but believe the precious peace it 
promises was in her heart. On the last day of my labor as 
her teacher I said to her, ‘‘My heart aches and is troubled, 
because I must leave you.” I could not doubt that she under- 
stood me, for she instantly laid her left hand over my heart and 
held it there for several minutes, while with her right hand she 
spelled again, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” 

Two weeks later, when ready to return to my Western home, 
I went to pay her a farewell visit. She seemed pleased to have 
me with her again, and with evident pride showed me two small 
tidies she had completed in the interval of my absence. At the 
table, instead of simply holding forward her plate or cup, as she 
had been accustomed to do, she spelled the name of whatever 
she wanted; and, as if to compensate me for the journey of a 
thousand miles I, while feeble and half blind, had made all alone 
for her sake, and also for the solicitude I should always feel for 
her, she drew me into her‘lap in her affectionate way, and 
spelled several times in succession, “I love you.” 
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After I had been with Sophia a few months I thought that 
Laura Bridgman would be interested to hear of one afflicted 
like herself; accordingly I wrote to her of my pupil and my 
efforts to teach her, mentioning my own condition merely as a 
proof that I could truly sympathize with her and Sophia in their 
greater deprivations. In reply, she wrote the following note : 

“Boston, March 24, 1874. 

“Dear Miss F'utier: I am happy to write a reply to your 
letter, which came duly to me a few weeks ago. I have much 
compassion in the case of you, that you are deprived of seeing 
and hearing. God deals very graciously with those that are 
afflicted. I should like to see you, and also Sophia, and to become 
acquainted with you. I pray God for His people daily; He 
careth for them; Jesus is an unfailing friend for us ; He is my 
light. I enjoy myself so highly. I hope that Sophia will make 
good progress in learning many years. She will be truly happy. 
You will be a teacher for her a long time if God permits. I 
devote a great deal of time to reading “ Old Curiosity Shop ” 
this term ; Iam almost through. I knew C. Dickens years ago. 
I shall be glad to hear of you again. Yours truly, 

“L. D. BRIDGMAN.” 

The claims of the deaf and the blind to education at public 
expense is now conceded by all well-informed humane people, 
and those who give the subject due consideration agree that it 
is a tedious task to educate them; but few, even of the most 
humane and observant, realize the double claim to education 
which a child who is both deaf and blind holds against society ; 
or, if they grant the claim, they are apt to expect too much im- 
provement in a short time, forgetting the increased difficulty 
which the teacher of a child thus afflicted has to struggle against. 
It is conceded by all who are acquainted with the subject that, 
when once a deaf or blind child really begins to learn, it is highly 
important to continue without interruption ; while, in the case 
of a child who has the double misfortune, it is of even greater 
importance. It was, therefore, with deep regret that I gave up 
my work of teaching Sophia when her mind seemed just ready 
to burst into bloom. 

Sophia was ever interesting to me, awake or asleep; and 
when any one approached to waken her my heart protested 
with the author of “The Blind Sleeper :” 
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** Let her sleep on; 
Her heart is weary of the dark ; 
Let her sleep on. 
Who knows? In dream-land she may see 
Bright scenes that, in her waking, flee ; 
So let her be. 
** Let her sleep on ; 
Her lips, so patient, part in smiles ; 
Let her sleep on. 
Who knows? She dreams, perchance, of sight; 
Shall we wake her to life’s night ? 
No, let her be.” 

Such afflicted beings as Sophia and Laura are generally looked 
upon as objects of pity, yet each one of them has a mission- 
work in the world which can be done by no other. To the 
impatient and trifling, they are teachers of patience, persever- 
ance, and earnestness; to the ungrateful, they are rebuking 
angels, saying, continually, Count your blessings ! 


READING AS A MEANS OF ACQUIRING A GOOD COM- 
MAND OF LANGUAGE. 


BY HENRY WHITE, BOSTON, MASS. 


[THe writer of this article, who is a member of the Junior Class in 
the National Deaf-Mute College, lost his hearing, and with it his speech, 
at the age of four years. ‘The freedom and accuracy with which he now 
uses the English language are largely due to the habit of reading, acquired 
and practised in the manner here set forth and commended.—Ep. ANNALS. } 

Histories, biographies, and essays make up the usual course 
of reading recommended by teachers, parents, or guardians to 
young people. But this is not alwdys the best plan for a 
beginning, when it is desired to create in them a taste for read- 
ing. A human being has different tastes, whether physical or 
mental, at different periods of his life, and, in the natural 
course of things, his tastes as to reading will change as he 
grows older. 

The child delights in nursery tales, such as Cinderella, Mother 
Goose, Santa Claus, Jack the Giant-Killer, etc. The boy of 
ten or twelve can find nothing so pleasant as perusing juvenile 
works, like those about good or bad little boys. Books like 
Oliver Optic’s are almost exclusively read at this tender age. 
Then the youth of sixteen or more is passionately fond of por- 
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ing over works of an exciting character, known as “ blood-and- 
thunder literature.” Tales of war or bloodshed have the 
greatest charms at this stage. The man of thirty or there- 
abouts, who has had all the romantic notions of his youth 
knocked out of his mind by contact with the world, takes up a 
book on travel, biography, or history, and reads it at leisure. 

Now, as we have seen how tastes differ at various ages, would 
it be wise to force upon a boy of ten or sixteen what suits the 
inclinations of a man of thirty? No, for it would not have the 
desired effect ; instead of creating in him a taste for reading, it 
would be more likely to create feelings of disgust and aversion 
that might last through a lifetime. A teacher or guardian may 
guide or direct a pupil's tastes, but not force them. If a boy 
has a passion for stories of wild adventure, hair-breadth escapes, 
etc., he will outgrow it in the course of nature. But boys will 
be boys. Let the boy make a beginning, no matter whether it 
be with a novel, a romance, or a fable, just as he chooses, and 
he will get a desire for better and still better literature. 

I will give an instance which has confirmed my belief that it is 
best to allow the inclinations great freedom in ranging over the 
broad fields of literature. I once had a classmate who, although 
a boy of great promise, hated reading, and could never be in- 
duced to look at a book. But one day there appeared a change 
in him, for he came to me, saying he was ashamed of thus idling 
away his time when he might employ it in improving his com- 
mand of language. He was keenly conscious of his deficiency 
in English, and upon my recommendation he took to reading. 
But he was almost discouraged at the very beginning. Having 
read with the greatest delight Ivanhoe, the masterpiece of 
Scott, I gave it to him, expecting him to like it as well as I 
did. But what was my surprise when an hour or two after- 
wards I saw him throw down the book in disgust, exclaiming 
that the author was too tedious. I confess I was on the point 
of giving him up as a hopeless case, when fortunately a new 
idea struck me. I had a thorough knowledge of my friend’s 
nature, and hoping that a book on fairies or legends of chivalry 
would best suit his romantic turn of mind, I put into his hands 
the story of King Arthur and his Round Table, which was no 
sooner read through than he asked for another work of the same 
kind. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment and then the Ger- 
man Popular Tales came to be read, each with eager interest. 
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From that time a taste for reading was formed in my friend, 
which soon led him into the higher walks of literature; and he 
is still seeking the treasures of thought which the greatest and 
best of men have left behind them as a legacy to mankind. 
Thanks to this passion for reading, he is now able to write a 
long letter without making many of those mistakes common to 
deaf-mutes. 

But there are, of course, some kinds of reading-matter to be 
shunned: dime novels, that have a tendency to excite the imagi- 
nation to undue bounds, and to give a false color to everything 
in life; and those books that tend to corrupt the morals and 
weaken the principles of the young. Only upon works like 
these may parents or teachers exercise their authority in the 
matter of choice. 

Many deaf-mutes consider an ordinary newspaper good enough 
for the purpose of learning correct language; and, as a conse- 
quence, they learn by heart every newly-coined word or slang 
phrase that meets their eyes. The mighty press does, indeed, 
a vast deal of good in correcting the abuses and exposing the 
crimes of the day, and in making every one acquainted with 
what goes on in the world; but as for being a model of pure, 
correct English, every teacher should caution a pupil not to 
place too much confidence in the high-flown, exaggerated style 
with which a reporter describes men and things. The reporter 
picks up any stray expression that is spoken upon the street, 
without regard to good usage, and strews flowers of rhetoric 
upon the most commonplace events, thus teaching what rheto- 
ricians call “bad English.” Such flowery expressions may be 
used to make a dull subject interesting, and to present a plain 
object in a more attractive garb, but are entirely out of place in 
ordinary conversation. 

For example, what would be thought of a person who, in a 
drawing-room, should speak of a man recently deceased as 
having “shuffled off this mortal coil,” “kicked the bucket,” 
“passed in his checks,” etc.? 

Nowhere else does slang, that usurper of the rights of good 
king’s English, reign with so supreme a sway as in the daily 
papers. The editors are not wholly responsible for this state 
of things; they have enough to do without stopping to correct 
every word that is used by their correspondents. 

On the other hand, books—requiring, as they do, much longer 
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time and more pains in the composition—are generally written 
with all the correctness of grammar and all the propriety of 
style of which the author is capable. Therefore books should 
be recommended to pupils as the best standard for good, pure 
English. It is said that Charles Dickens once wrote a volume 
through, and upon reviewing it was so dissatisfied with the style 
or tone of it that he cast the manuscript into the fire. Having 
watched the production of his mind—which had cost him so 
many weeks of labor and thought—until it burned down to 
ashes, he took up the pen again, and wrote another volume upon 
the same subject. 

Having recommended reading as the best means of acquir- 
ing a good command of language, I may be expected to describe 
the manner in which a book should be read. A book should 
not be read through at a gallop, for in that case no permanent 
impressions are made upon the mind; but only fleeting ideas 
are received, which soon vanish. It should be read slowly and 
carefully, with a pause now and then to study the author's style 
and the lenguage he employs. When the reader's fancy is 
struck by some striking phrase or expression, let him try to 
commit it to memory. The English language abounds in beau- 
tiful passages and gems of thought from the best authors, and 
especially in idioms which know no law of grammar, and render 
obedience to no authority except that of common usage. Let 
the deaf-mute reader learn thoroughly and well those floating 
expressions, and he will be surprised to find a good stock of 
words at his fingers’ ends. 

A deaf-mute cannot be expected to gain the mastery of a lan- 
guage so complicated as ours by the efforts of the teacher alone. 
The teacher may, indeed, give him a knowledge of any branch 
of study, which, like mathematics, proceeds by rule and method ; 
but let him work ever so assiduously, he never can implant in 
the undeveloped intellect of a deaf-mute that fine perception, 
that delicate sense of propriety, which would enable him always 
to put a noun, a verb, and their modifiers in the right place. 
Neither is it possible for the instructor to explain the subtle 
differences of meaning between one and the same word used in 
different connections. 

These various shades of meaning, as well as the numberless 
synonyms which our mother tongue has inherited from several 
languages, are to be understood only after a long-continued 
course of reading. To a deaf-mute there is no difference 
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between a wood-house and a wooden house; both mean the 
same to him. He is also apt to take words too literally; as, 
for instance, when we say this lecturer drew a full house, or 
that politician is running for Congress, he will believe that the 
lecturer actually drew the house along in some way or other, 
and that the politician is footing it to the national capital. 

Such is his ignorance of the meaning which a word assumes 
in different positions that he will invert the members of com- 
pound words without being aware of the difference in the two 
expressions. ‘“ Prize-fight” is a case in point, for I have seen 
it spelled “ fight-prize.” 

For the same reason a joke is lost upon him, he being unable 

‘to see the flash of wit in a combination of words having a double 
meaning. It seems to me, the only way to remedy these defi- 
ciencies is that of constant and careful reading ; for, by meeting 
a word again and again in different positions, he will gain a 
clearer idea of its meaning. There are not a few deaf-mutes 
to-day who have educated themselves in this way, without ever 
having used a dictionary. It is a wonder that teachers, know- 
ing as they must the importance of reading as an aid in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, have not taken a more active 
interest in providing reading for their pupils outside of the 
narrow precincts of the school-room. For many are content to 
do their daily routine of duties, and, when these duties are 
ended for the time being, they are too easily satisfied with hav- 
ing done their part; forgetting that the English language can 
never be taught, but must be learned. 

The deaf-mute expresses himself oftener in signs than in 
words; and, as a consequence, he is liable to lose whatever 
command of language he has. The teacher cannot re-stock the 
mind of the pupil with words, phrases, and idioms ; that he must 
leave to constant practice in reading. 

More care should be taken in the selection of books for the 
library than is generally done in institutions for the deaf and 
dumb ; the quality or merit of the books themselves being now 
commonly considered rather than the tastes or wishes of the 
pupils. I should think such works as those of Trowbridge, 
Aldrich, and Jacob Abbott would do more towards creating a 
thirst for knowledge than those of Scott, Dickens, Irving, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, delightful as these are to older 
people. 

“Reading maketh a full man,” says Bacon, and deaf-mutes 
need to read much to be full men. 
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WILLIAM LIBBEAS BIRD. 


BY JOHN C. BULL, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Institution at Hartford had scarcely begun to recover 
from the severe blow that fell upon it in the sudden and un- 
timely death of its principal, Mr. Edward Collins Stone, when 
it was again shocked by the intelligence that another of its 
young and most promising officers, Mr. William L. Bird, lay 
very low with typhoid-pneumonia at his sister’s home in For- 
estville, Conn. The last word received from him, on Saturday, 
January 11, left no ray of hope. On Monday the tidings came 
that Mr. Bird had passed away on Saturday evening, just three 
weeks from the death of Mr. Stone, and, like him, after an en- 
forced absence from daily duties of only one week. 

The death of Mr. Bird is a great loss to the profession gen- 
erally, and especially to the Institution with which he was 
immediately connected. It is also a heavy loss to the large 
and rapidly increasing class of educated deaf-mutes, who stand 
in especial need of competent and trusted leaders. Mr. Bird’s 
force of mind and high character would naturally have raised 
him in coming years to an influential place in their counsels. 

Witi1am Lisseas was born in Prospect, Conn., Novem- 
ber 18, 1849. His father, John L. Bird, came to Connecticut 
from Windsor, Broome county, New York, and married in 1842 
Julia A. Sandford, of Prospect. William L. was the second 
son, and the fourth of eleven children. A few months after his 
birth the family removed to Naugatuck, Conn. Nothing oc- 
curred to mar the happiness of William’s early childhood. He 
had full possession of al] his natural powers. At the usual age 
he began to attend the village school, going at least for one 
season, and learning to read in words of one syllable. But in 
the spring of 1856, when six and a half years old, he was brought 
to the verge of the grave by scarlet fever, from the effects of 
which he recovered only to grow up totally deaf and with vital 
powers sensibly weakened. The little boy was old enough to 
realize to a considerable degree the calamity that had come 
upon him. His family friends remember the effect produced 
upon his sensitive spirit. He at once began to withdraw from 
the society of his mates, finding, as the years went on, his chief 
delight in roaming the fields and woods with his dog and gun. 
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In this way of life he was fortunate, if not consciously wise; 
for by it he was gaining bodily vigor, and through the cultiva- 
tion of his observing powers and a close familiarity with nature, 
was laying the best foundation for the more complete education 
that he was afterwards to receive. 

In 1858, at the age of nine and a half years,,he became a 
pupil of the Institution at Hartford. Like many other deaf- 
mutes of fine abilities who retain some knowledge of words 
and the forms of language, he made rapid progress. In 1860 
the writer took charge of the class of which Bird was a member, 
and he readily recalls how soon he learned to turn to that 
bright, upturned face for an intelligent response. In 1861, 
only three years after he entered the Institution, he was ad- 
vanced to its High Class, then under the care of Mr. J. A. 
Ayres. Ina letter to the writer, Mr. Ayres speaks as follows 
of Mr. Bird’s course in the High Class : 

“He entered the High Class when very young, a quiet, diffi- 
dent boy. He had not been long connected with the Institu- 
tion, and could use the language of signs but imperfectly. It 
was some time before he took the position which he was really 
able to take, and which he afterward steadily held as a scholar, 
having no superior and perhaps no equal in his class. This was 
not a leadership in which he was facile princeps, for most of 
the class were older and more experienced, and all of them were 
clear-headed, hard-working scholars, and thoroughly ambitious 
of improvement.” 

In 1866 Mr. Bird entered the National Deaf-Mute College at 
Washington, D. C., graduating in 1870 with the highest honors. 
In a letter from which I shall make several extracts, Professor 
Samuel Porter gives this account of his college career : 

“ He took all the honors we had to give, viz., the prize for 
the best examination for admission to the Freshman Class, and 
the Valedictory on graduation. His average of marks of reci- 
tations and examinations through the course must be as high 
as, if not higher than, that of any student we have graduated. 
In general scholarship I think he cannot have been excelled by 
any, if equalled, though one or two may have been his superiors 
in some special lines of study.”* 


* The following minute in regard to the death of Mr. Bird was adopted 
by the faculty and students of the National Deaf-Mute College : 

‘*Tt is with sincere sorrow that we receive the intelligence of the death 
of Mr, William L. Bird, B. A., an alumnus of this College ; and while we 
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After graduation Mr. Bird was employed for a few months in 
the Census Bureau at Washington, resigning in January, 1871, 
on receiving the appointment of teacher of the High Class of 
the Institution at Staunton, Va. Here he remained for the rest 
of the school year, giving entire satisfaction, though this was 
his first experience in teaching. 

In the autumn of 1871 Mr. Bird was invited to become a 
teacher in the Institution at Hartford. His worth was already 
well known there. No doubt could be felt of the wisdom of 
the appointment. There came, also, from the officers of the 
College at Washington the most earnest and hearty recommen- 
dations. High hopes, indeed, were entertained of his success, 
but the event fully justified them. Mr. Bird accepted this ap- 
pointment with the greatest pleasure. It was a situation that 
exactly suited him. It brought him near to his family friends, 
and placed him amid old associations of the pleasantest char- 
acter. It gave him the prospect of permanent employment in 


bow to the will of God, who doeth all things well, we would send expres- 
sion of our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved wife and friends of our de- 
parted brother, and testify to those sterling qualities of mind and heart 
which made his life so beautiful, and so productive of good to his fellow- 
men. 

‘* The record he left behind him here, as a student and as a man, is a 
precious legacy to all of us. Taking a commanding position among the 
highest on our rolls for scholarship, his example has done much to raise 
the standard of the College, and has been a strong incentive to all who 
have followed, while his heartfelt interest in all that pertains to the Col- 
lege life, and his frequent letters of advice and friendship to some, have 
ever made him an active agent in our work. 

‘Those of us who were brought into personal contact with him as teach- 
ers and as friends will ever cherish, as worthy of our earnest imitation, the 
memory of his unaffected modesty, his simplicity of speech and manner, 
his breadth of mind and calm judgment, his love of truth, the charity he 
had for all, and the kindness of heart which made him seek for opportu- 
nities to aid and encourage the less gifted whom he saw struggling after a 
higher life. 

‘*In his death we recognize the loss of one of the ablest of our gradu- 
ates ; one who was a growing man, and who, had his young life been pro- 
longed, would have done still greater honor to himself, to the College, and 
to the world. And we believe that in his untimely end the Institution 
with which he was connected, and the cause of deaf-mute education at 
large, have lost one of their most enthusiastic and efficient workers, and 
one who so thoroughly understood the class to whose elevation his life was 
given as to make his place in the work, as it is in the hearts of his friends, 
one impossible to fill.” 
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a work to which he was himself excellently suited. To do this 
work to the best of his ability was now his chief object in life. 
He accordingly threw himself into it with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, identifying himself wholly with the interests of the In- 
stitution. His work in the class-room was intelligent and 
thorough, and his moral, religious, and disciplinary influence 
over his pupils always excellent. He was also a real friend to 
the pupils, ever ready with his advice and sympathy, and was 
wholly free from any disagreeable assumption of dignity. He 
knew how to unbend naturally, and be a boy among the boys, 
and still preserve their respect. He took the greatest interest 
in the sports of the boys, and the victories they won at base- 
ball over their speaking and hearing opponents were enjoyed 
by him with as keen a zest as by them. He was not above 
coasting on the snow, and himself owned a famous “double- 
ripper,” with which he was accustomed to share with them in 
this exciting sport. His genuine politeness, born of his manli- 
ness and gentleness and perfect unselfishness, and his bright 
intelligence, ever manifesting itsclf in interesting remark or 
story, or coruscating in joke or repartee, made him a no less 
welcome companion in the parlor of the matron, or in the sitting- 
room of the girls, or on the croquet-ground. There was sincere 
mourning throughout the whole school when the sad news 
came that we should see his face no more.* 

On the 7th of July, 1875, Mr. Bird was married to Miss 
Gertrude Emerson, a graduate of the High Class, and for sev- 
eral years a teacher in the Institution at Hartford. At the 
time of Mr. Bird’s illness Mrs. Bird was absent at an estab- 
lishment for invalids in Pennsylvania, unhappily too ill herself 
to travel, and therefore unable to be with her husband in his 
last hours. 


* lhe teachers of the American Asylum gave the following expression to 
their sense of the great loss sustained in Mr. Bird’s death : 

‘* By his evenness of temper, his modest yet just estimate of himself, 
his balance of mind and goodness of heart, together with his gentlemanly 
bearing and Christian character, he won our warm affection and unqual- 
ified respect. 

‘As a teacher of those afflicted like himself, he was most faithful and 
efficient ; and in his death the deaf-mutes have lost a devoted friend and 
an excellent example. 

‘* We desire to express our deep sympathy with his relatives, especially 
with his bereaved wife ; praying, also, that she may be sustained by the 
comforts of the Gospel, and restored speedily to health,” 
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The incidents of this simple, quiet life are few, and the story 
of them is soon told. Mr. Bird died before he had completed 
his thirtieth year, and yet his career was a remarkably success- 
ful one. This appears in the record that we have made. In 
looking more closely for the grounds of his success, it is evi- 
dent, first of all, that Mr. Bird possessed rare powers of mind. 
Says Prof. Porter: “Mr. Bird was remarkable for reflective 
thoughtfulness and for mental acuteness and sound sense, in a 
degree uncommon for one of his age.” But this strength of 
mind and force of character did not show themselves at first 
sight. A reserve of manner that was something more than 
modesty, and verged upon shyness, hindered a full appreciation 
of his abilities. His powers were also so harmoniously developed 
that no one of them stood out very prominently and challenged 
attention. But Mr. Bird had in a high degree the intellectual 
strength that comes from breadth of view, combined with acute- 
ness of perception. He could look upon all sides of a subject, 
and at the same time with keenness of vision penetrate to the 
heart of it. Consequently, his judgment was sound and reli- 
able. The work that fell to him to do he could be trusted to 
do well. His labors in the class-room were always rightly di- 
rected, and characterized by proportion and system. Mr. Bird 
had early advanced beyond the immature state from which so 
many deaf-mutes never emerge, and was able to view affairs in 
the same light as those do who can speak and hear. So com- 
plete was his emancipation from “ deaf-mutism,” that his fellow- 
teachers were accustomed to accord great weight to his opinions. 
Mr. Stone, the late principal, had formed a high estimate of his 
abilities, and in the discharge of his own multifarious duties 
often relied upon him in cases where he could be of peculiar 
assistance. 

Mr. Bird had, in a notable degree, an appreciation of wit and 
humor. Inability to apprehend a joke, not to mention the en- 
tire absence of a fine sense of humor, is a common fact among 
deaf-mutes; but Mr. Bird took in a humorous situation at a 
glance, his face lighting up in instant recognition of the point 
of a witticism or comical story. He was himself skilful in tell- 
ing stories in signs, and was often selected to entertain distin- 
guished visitors at the Institution. 

Mr. Bird’s knowledge of language was singularly complete 
and idiomatic. His writings, from his earliest school-boy com- 
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positions, published in the annual reports of the Institution, 
down to his latest production, which appeared in the number of 
the Annals issued just before his death, show, for one who 
became deaf at so early an age, a remarkable understanding of 
the meaning and force of words, and an ability to combine them 
into effective sentences. As a specimen of his prose style, we 
quote the closing paragraph of his Valedictory Oration at the 
National Deaf-Mute College in 1870. The subject of the Ora- 
tion is “ Beauty :” 

“‘ Beauty may be used as a snare and a temptation to evil, but 
in its own nature it tends only to refine and elevate. It is re- 
pellant of what is low and debasing, and is the best means of 
supplanting and replacing the allurements which corrupt and 
degrade. We are apt to disparage beauty when we contrast it 
with utility. It is, in fact, itself a utility of a higher order than 
the utilities which pertain merely to our physical existence. It is 
intimately connected with the nobler wants of the soul, and its 
supreme end is to lead us up to the Infinite Fountain of beauty 
Himself, who created us in His own image, that thus our souls 
may be purified and blessed, and made fit for the enjoyment of 
those eternal beauties which ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.’ ” 

Mr. Bird was also a poet, not only in feeling and thought, 
but in his mastery of language and rhythm, which was con- 
siderable enough to enable him to express himself in poetical 
forms with real grace and power. Though his outward ear was 
closed, his inward ear was open to all music. We select the 
following specimens of his verse from several found among his 
writings : 

“THE OCEAN. 


T stand alone 
On wave-washed stone, 
To fathom thine immensity. 
With merry glance, 
Thy wide expanse 
Smiles, oh! so brightly, upon me! 
Art thou my friend, blue sparkling sea ? 


** With your cool breeze 
My brow you ease, 
And brush the pain and care away. 
Your waves, the while, 
With sunny smile, 
Around my feet, in snowy spray 
Of fleecy lightness, dance and play. 
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** Methinks I know 
That, as you blow, 
You try to whisper secrets light 
Of silver strands 
In far-off lands, 
Where never known is sombre night, 
And all is beauty to the sight. 


‘* So light of heart, 
So void of art, 
Your waves’ low laugh is mocking me. 
I hear their voice : 
‘Come, play, rejoice, 
Come, be as happy as are we. 
Why should you not thus happy be ?’ 


* Alas! I know 
That, deep below 
And tangled up in sea-weeds, lies, 
Where light dares not 
Disturb the spot, 
He who alone can cheer my eyes. 
O sea! why wear this sparkling guise ?”’ 


And this in quite another vein: 
VISION. 


‘* Pretty little Nellie, 
Dancing, oh, so blithely, 
Down the path to meet me, 
Coming quick to greet me. 
Curls so brightly golden, 
Scarce in order holden, 
On the white neck lying, 
In the sunshine flying. 
Sparkling eyes of gladness, 
Where unknown is sadness, 
Cheeks with pleasure flushing, 
Face with welcome blushing. 
All with beauty beaming, 
All an angel seeming, 
Coming down to meet me, 
Coming quick to greet me.” 


Mr. Bird fully realized the importance of keeping his mind 
fresh by adding to its stores of information, and of renewing its 
vigor and enlarging its powers by constant reflection. He had 
an eager thirst for knowledge for its own sake. Having access 
to large and valuable libraries in the city, he read many books 
as well as the best of the current magazine literature, So far 
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as his moderate means would allow, he had begun to collect a 
library of his own, and it is pleasant to find, in looking over 
its contents, a number of the higher English poets, several pub- 
lications relating to the fine arts, and so very small a proportion 
of works of but transient interest. Mr. Bird was a growing 
man, and could not be satisfied with a literary life measured 
only by the demands of the daily round of his professional 
duties. 

When we turn to consider the moral and religious nature of 
Mr. Bird, we find even more to admire and respect than in his 
intellectual character and attainments. While overflowing with 
all boyish vivacity, we doubt if any act of lis, in the whole course 
of his education, merited reproof. Says Prof. Porter: “ He was 
wholly without fault, so far as appeared to others, and was char- 
acterized throughout by a ‘sweet reasonableness,’ ”—a happy 
phrase, that throws a flood of light upon the nature of the man, 
and seems to set him distinctly before us. If he erred at all, 
it was on the side of too great modesty and self-abnegation, 
though this does not seem to have extended to such an under- 
estimate of himself as to weaken his executive force or lead him 
to decline any responsibility. He was also totally free from any 
tinge of jealousy, especially of his speaking and hearing friends. 
He took great delight in social intercourse, and those who had 
the good fortune to possess his acquaintance found him a warm 
and true friend. To quote again from Prof. Porter : “ His most 
intimate friendships were rather with those to whom his friend- 
ship would be of service, than with those whose friendship would 
be of service to him. This was one of the most distinctly marked 
traits in his character.” He was full of practical benevolence, 
and while he viewed with surprise and regret the growing ten- 
dency among deaf-mutes to become discontented with the honest 
callings on which alone they can reasonably depend for a liveli- 
hood, and while he had nothing but contempt for those of them 
who are willing practically to take up the profession of a tramp, 
under whatever guise they choose to cloak it, he had at the same 
time the kindest feelings for all in want or trouble, and was ever 
ready to aid them with his counsel and his purse. 

In regard to Mr. Bird’s religious views, we have evidence that 
they were founded on an intelligent survey of the whole subject. 
Among his papers we find discussions of some of the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity, conducted in a perfectly candid man- 
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ner and reverent spirit, but which show that he had re-examined 
those great truths which he had taken upon trust in his school 
days, and had settled them again for himself. Whatever doubts 
he may have had we know were all eventually cleared up, for in 
the winter of 1872 he offered himself for admission to the Asy- 
: lum Hill Congregational Church, in Hartford, on profession of 
his faith in Christ. The usnal examination of the candidate into 
the grounds of his faith was made by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Twichell, by writing. The answers returned to the questions 
put were so striking, in the clearness and fulness with which they 
set forth points of doctrine and practice, that the pastor pre- 


served them. The following selection made from them throws 
much light upon Mr. Bird’s religious thought and experience. 

“What does it mean to believe in Christ ?” 

“To believe in Christ is to feel and know that we are in sin, 
Ei therefore under the just condemnation of God, and in need of 

his (Christ's) saving grace, and to feel and know that he can 
at and will save us if we ask him aright.” 

**What do you think is the sign that a man does believe in 
Christ? that is, how shall you or I know that we believe in him ?”’ 

“Tt seems to me that there are few visible signs which could 
show that one believed in Christ. We might infer the existence 
of the belief in its effects. There would be a feeling of great 
peace to the believer, his constant improvement in doing what 
is right, and showing a love of it and holiness.” 

“Then you think that if there is true Christian faith there 
will be a life to correspond ?” 

‘“‘T know many who strive to be exemplary Christians do not 
succeed in reaching a good standard as such, but I have heard 
it said that one who strives to be a Christian és a Christian. 
The only danger is he may not strive hard enough.” 

Mr. Bird's Christian life was a consistent one down to his 
last hours. When he realized his condition and knew that 
death was near, he was perfectly resigned. His last words 
were: “Tell all my friends that Iam not afraid to die,” and 
“God bless my dear wife.” The death of Mr. Stone, with 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy, affected him deeply. 
In letters to his wife, written soon after that event, there seems 


to be a foreshadowing of his own death. He says: “It brings 


heaven and the spiritual life nearer to us to have our friends die, 
and we realize that we ourselves are going the same road.” 
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And again in another letter: “‘ We shall all meet them before 
long, safe and happy forever. God is good.” 

After dwelling with so much fullness upon a life so simple 
and unassuming, and necessarily shut out from the great world 
that may never have heard a whisper of its virtues, we ask our- 
selves whether in our loving fondness we have been led to exalt 
it unduly. But when we measure this man by any just standard, 
do we find him falling short of its requirements? In intellect 
he showed a remarkable degree of force, that rose to very cred- 
itable displays of poetic power in spite of the obvious and 
seemingly insuperable obstacles to its expression. In scholar- 
ship he reached the highest standards set by his teachers, sur- 
passing all of his fellows. All the years of his life he was busy 
increasing the stores of his knowledge. He was possessed of 
excellent executive powers, and developed great skill in teach- 
ing. In his moral nature he was absolutely without guile. 
And, guileless himself, he suspected no guile in others. He 
was modest and retiring, yet wholly manly and self-reliant. 
Having a just estimate of his own powers, his bearing among 
others was such as to command their respect. He was truthful, 
not only in words, but in action. His conscientiousness was so 
strong that he neglected nothing, forgot nothing. He was 
kind, sympathizing, tender, benevolent. To crown all, he pos- 
sessed a simple, childlike faith in God, that blossomed and 
fruited in Christ-like conduct; the goodness of the man ever 
shining in his face, and going out from him in countless acts of 
love, making him a rare example of that noblest type of hu- 
manity, the Christian gentleman. ; 

As diamonds in the rough may be trodden under foot of the 
careless passer-by, so some of God’s human jewels may remain 
unseen, yet they are for this reason none the less precious or 
radiant with an inward beauty. 

‘* Thus did he live his life, 
A kind of passive strife, 
Upon the God within his heart relying ; 
Men left him all alone, 
Because he was unknown, 
But he heard the angels sing when he was dying. 


‘* God judges by a light 
Which baffles mortal sight, 
And the useless-seeming man the crown hath won ; 
In His vast world above, 
A broader world of love, 
God hath some grand employment for His son..” 
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CONTRACT BETWEEN GALLAUDET AND CLERC, 1816. 


[THe original contract between Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc, entered 
into at the time the latter accepted Dr. Gallaudet’s invitation to come to 
America as a teacher in the American Asylum, has recently come to our 
notice. As a matter of so much importance as this, relating to the early 
history of deaf-mute instruction in this country, is and must always be of 
interest, we publish it entire in the Annals. The original is written in 


French, on stamped paper.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

The undersigned, Thomas H. Gallaudet, a citizen of the 
United States of America, of the first part, and Laurent Clere, 
professor in the Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes, situated at 
Paris, where he resides, of the second part, do make the fol- 
lowing contract : 

Articte 1. Mr. Clere engages to take up his residence during 
the space of three years, to date from the day of his arrival at 
Hartford, in the Institution for Deaf-Mutes which Mr. Gallau- 
det proposes to establish in the United States of America. 

Arr. 2. Under the direction of the head of the Institution, 
Mr. Clere shall be employed in the instruction of deaf-mutes 
for six hours of each day except Saturday, on which day the 
time shall be but for three hours. He shall be entirely at lib- 
arty on Sundays and on holidays, and he shall have, moreover, 
six weeks of vacation annually. All these exceptions shall be 
made without any deduction in the pecuniary compensation 
below specified. 

Art. 3. He shall be present and assist at all the public lec- 
tures, as well at Hartford as in other cities of the United States, 
always being under the direction of the head of the Institution ; 
and, in case of removal, every expense whatever to which the 
change may give rise is to be at Mr. Gallaudet’s charge without 
appeal. 

Art. 4. Mr. Clere shall have no connection whatever with 
any other establishment, and shall give no instruction or pub- 
lic lectures, (this stipulation not conflicting with that contained 
in Art. 5,) except under the direction of Mr. Gallaudet. This 
restriction shall remain in force only for the duration of three 
years; which limit having expired, Mr. Clere shall no longer be 
bound by these engagements, and shall have the right, accord- 
ing to his own judgment and wherever he shall desire it, to 


continue the work of deaf-mute instruction, publicly or pri- 
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vately, under his own direction or in any other manner; this 
being a particular and indispensable condition of the present 
agreement. 

Arr. 5. Mr. Clere shall have the privilege of giving private 
lessons, in his own room or in the town, during the hours that 
he is not occupied with his class. 

Arr. 6. Mr. Gallaudet pledges himself to defray all Mr. Clere’s 
travelling expenses from Paris to Hartford, viz., for food, lodg- 
ing, washing, and transportation for himself and his effects, by 
land and water; and this to the same extent and in the same 
manner as Mr. Gallaudet’s own expenses. 

Arr. 7. From the day of his arrival in Hartford, Mr. Clere 
shall be given apartments near the Institution until further ar- 
rangements are made. He shall take his meals at the table of 
Mr. Gallaudet; and shall also have provision made for his wash- 
ing, fires, lights, and attendance. 

Arr. 8. In consideration of the engagements above stipulated, 
Mr. Gallaudet promises and binds himself to pay to Mr. Clerc 
at Hartford, as his annual salary, two thousand five hundred 
franes (argent de France) in quarterly instalments; the first 
quarter to date from the day of his arrival in Hartford. 

Art. 9. At the expiration of three years, if Mr. Clerc desires 
to return to France, Mr. Gallaudet shall pay to him before his 
departure, to indemnify him for the expense of going back, the 
sum of one thousand five hundred francs, in addition to what 
has already been promised. 

Arr. 10. It is agreed, moreover, that in case Mr. Clerc is 
obliged, by circumstances beyond his own control, to leave 
America, and in consequence to give up the work of instruction 
there, these articles of agreement are to be considered void and 
of no effect. But Mr. Clere shall still have a legal right—1st, 
to the indemnity of fifteen hundred francs above stipulated, 
even though the period of three years shall not have expired ; 
2d, to the promised compensation at the rate of twenty-five 
hundred francs per year for whatever time may have already 
elapsed, 

Arr. 11. Mr. Clere shall endeavor to give his pupils a knowl- 
edge of grammar, language, arithmetic, the globe, geography, 
history; of the Old Testament as contained in the Bible, and 
the New Testament, including the life of Jesus Christ, the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, St. John, St. Peter, 
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and St. Jude. He is not to be called upon to teach anything 
contrary to the Roman Catholic religion which he professes, 
and in which faith he desires to live and die.* Mr. Gallaudet, 
as head of the Institution, will take charge of all matters of re- 
ligious teaching which may not be in accordance with this faith 
To these presents bear witness Messrs. Jean Conrad Hotting- 
uer, banker, No. 20 Rue du Sentier, Paris, and Sampson Vry- 
ling Stoddard Wilder, an American merchant, now in Paris, No. 
1 Rue du Sentier ; who, after having acquainted themselves with 
the articles of agreement above stipulated, have voluntarily de- 
clared that they each and jointly constitute themselves sureties 
of Mr. Gallaudet on account of his engagements to Mr. Clere 
as stated in the above contract; and in case of failure by Mr. 
Gallaudet to fulfil them punctually, they pledge themselves, 
singly and conjointly, to pay to Mr. Clere at his new place of 
residence the promised amounts in the sums and at the times 
previously fixed upon. 
Thus contracted, finished, and signed at Paris, the thirteenth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 
[Signed and sealed] THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, 

LAURENT CLERC, 

S. V. S. WILDER, 

J. C. HOTTINGUER. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—The officers and pupils, many of whom 
were ill during the early part of the winter, are now all in good 
health. Mr. Job Williams, an esteemed instructor, has been 
elected principal in Mr. Stone’s place. The vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Bird has been worthily filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John E. Crane, a graduate of the Asylum 
and of the National College. 


Kentucky Institution.—Mr. John A. Jacobs, who had been 
principal since 1870, died on the 27th of December last after a 
brief illness. He stood high in the profession and in the 


*Mr. Clerc, after a residence of several years in this country, became an 
Episcopalian.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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esteem of his friends; but since his death a statement concern- 
ing him has been published, which, if true, shows that he was 
unworthy of the position he occupied. We shall not print in 
these pages the sad and painful story that the newspapers have 
given, and which we hope may yet be proved false; but we 
also withhold—from the present number, at least—the biograph- 
ical sketch prepared for the Annals by one of his former asso- 
ciates before any stain rested upon his memory. 

Mr. David C. Dudley, Jr., late a valued teacher in the North 
Carolina Institution, has been elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by Mr. Jacobs's death. 


Ohio Institution.—The fifty-second annual report mentions 
the following changes in the corps of teachers: “Mr. A. H. 
Hubbell has been succeeded in the Academic department by 
Mr. Robert Patterson, promoted from the Grammar; Mr. J. M. 
Park has been promoted from the Primary to the Grammar 
department. In the Primary department, Miss G. E. Woofter, 
a veteran teacher of seven years’ experience, has been re-en- 
gaged; Miss Fannie L. Howells, of Hamilton, Ohio, has been 
appointed as an assistant to Mrs. Kessler in the teaching of 
articulation.” 

During the recent attempt of incendiaries to destroy the city 
of Columbus, the Institution was in considerable danger from 
its nearness to burning buildings. The pupils were all made 
ready for removal, but happily the edifice escaped the threatened 
conflagration. 


Missouri Institution—The publication of an Institution 
-paper was begun in January. It is called the “ Deaf-Mute 
Record,” appears twice a month, and is wisely edited and neatly 
printed under the direction of Mr. H. C. English, a semi-mute 
teacher. 


Louisiana Institution.—The efforts of the State University 
to obtain sole possession of the fine edifice erected before the 
war for the use of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind have at last been successful, and the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb has been transferred to an inferior building 
known as the “ Heroman House.” 


Wisconsin Institution.—We have received the eighth annual 
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report of the Board of Charities and Reform of the State of 
Wisconsin. Referring to their investigation last year of the 
charges against the principal of this Institution, the Board say 
that “not a single charge, as made, was established against 
him, and no proof of immorality was shown.” The Governor 
of the State, in his message to the Legislature, expresses his 
hearty approval of the verdict of this Board, and of the action of 
the trustees of the Institution; and a special committee of the 
Senate to whom this part of the Governor's message was re- 
ferred, while it declines to enter upon a fresh investigation, or 
to act as a board of appeal for a review of the testimony already 
presented, acquiesces in the verdict and action above men- 
tioned, as those of competent authorities whose official capacity 
and integrity are a sufficient guarantee of the correctness of 
their decisions. We congratulate the trustees of the Institution 
upon the final result of their conscientious protection of the 
character of their principal, when it was so bitterly and unjustly 
assailed. It would have been easier for them, no doubt, to put 
an end to the attacks made upon the Institution and upon 
themselves, by dismissing Dr. De Motte; but they felt that 
they owed something to the person whom they had appointed 
to the responsible position of principal, and refused to sacrifice 
an innocent man to the unreasonable clamor of the press. 
The prophecy of the Board of Charities, made with respect to 
the trustees while this clamor was still raging, to the effect that 
“the people will yet honor their firmness and integrity, if 
not their wisdom,” seems already to be more than fulfilled. 


Texas Institution.—Mr. George W. Walthall has been 
obliged by ill-health to resign the position of teacher, and has 
entered upon the study of law. 


Le Couteula, St. Mary's Institution.—Printing has been 
added to the trades taught, and, through the favor of the Catho- 
lic Publication Society, the contract for printing the Catholic 
Union has been given to the Institution. This society employs 
the editor and foreman, and furnishes the press and type; the 
Institution supplies steam-power, room, and compositors, thus 
giving the pupils a thorough knowledge of newspaper printing 
on a large scale, and receiving a compensation for their labor. 


Arkansas Institute —A new brick building, 60 by 40 feet 
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in size, two stories high, and containing eight rooms, is nearly 
ready for occupancy, and two trades, possibly three, will soon 
be introduced. They will probably be shoemaking and print- 
ing, and, perhaps, cabinet-making and wood-turning. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Alabama Mce- 
Neely, after a connection of three months with the Institution, 
has resigned her position. To fill this vacancy Miss Ida B. 
Roup, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been appointed. She received her 
education in the Pittsburg Female College, and had taught in 
the public schools for some time. Miss Kate E. Brunner, a 
valued and promising teacher, resigned her position March 1, to 
join her father in France, where she will in future reside. She 
was succeeded by Miss Ella A. Taggart, a graduate of the Girls’ 
Normal School of Philadelphia, and a resident of that city. 

There are at present two classes of five members each in ar- . 
ticulation under the instruction of two of the regular teachers. 
Instruction is given for one hour daily, outside of regular school 
hours. It is found that with small classes better results are 
secured. Others capable of profiting by this method of in- 
struction will receive attention‘as soon as means are provided. 


Portland Day-School.—An act has been passed by the Legis- 
lature of Maine, by which deaf-mute children may be sent for 
their education, at the expense of the State, either to this school 
or to the American Asylum, as their parents may elect. 


Wisconsin Phonological Institute—From the first annual 
report of this Institution, recently published, we learn that it 
was opened on the 14th of January, 1878; that it is supported 
by the fees of pupils and the contributions of benevolent indi- 
viduals of Milwaukie; that the principal, Mr. L. Stettner, re- 
ceives $20 a month for the tuition, board, and lodging of each 
pupil, which is paid in full or in part by the parents, according 
to their circumstances, the Voluntary Aid Society meeting 
whatever deficiency may exist. A Ladies’ Aid Society also 
contributes to the success of the school. The trustees hope to 
obtain support from the State. 

Mr. B. Stern, the president of the board of trustees, ascribes 
the small number of “phonological” (articulation) schools in 
this country, in comparison with those using the sign-language, 
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to “the want of teachers capable of teaching according to the 
new method.” As Mr. Stettner “does not doubt that he can, 
within a short time, educate persons of pedagogical schooling 
for this vocation,” the obstacle mentioned is one that could 
easily be overcome; but if Mr. Stern will inquire further, he will 
learn that the chief reason why the manual method generally 
prevails is that in most of the American institutions those 
who control them—trustees, as well as principals and teachers— 
honestly believe that this method is the one best adapted to 
benefit the majority of the pupils. Mr. Stern errs, however, in 
supposing that there are only two articulating schools in 
America besides his own. 

Ripon and Green Bay Schools.—Besides the State Institu- 
tion at Delavan, the * Phonological Institute” at Milwaukie, 
and the Catholic Institution at St. Francis Station, there are 
now two other schools for deaf-mutes in Wisconsin: one at 
Ripon, under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Berry, formerly of the 
New York Institution; and the other at Green Bay, conducted 
by Mr. C. L. Williams, formerly of the Wisconsin Institution, 
and more recently of the Chicago Day-School. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Mr. D. A. Simpson, a graduate of 
the Michigan Institution and of the National College, has 
opened a day-school in St. Louis under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of that city. Mr. Simpson is very well 
fitted by education and training to carry on such a work with 
entire success. 

Chicago Articulation School.—A private school, in which 
articulation is made the means as well as the end of instruction, 
—we believe by the Visible Speech method,—has been opened 
in Chicago. It is situated on the corner of Halstead and Ran- 
dolph streets. 

National College.-—We give in the present_number of the 
Annals a heliotype picture of the new College building, of 
which there was a description in the last volume, page 125. 
The recently-published report of the Columbia Institution con- 
tains several pictures of the past and present buildings and of 
the grounds of the Institution, one of which shows the College 
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in its relation to the other buildings. These pictures are all 
from photographs taken by Mr. Ranald Douglas, a deaf-mute. 

Presentation day, the principal public occasion of the College 
year, will henceforth be celebrated upon the first Wednesday 
in May. 


London Asylum.—Mr. Richard Elliott, the efficient head- 
master of the Margate Branch, has been placed at the head of 
the parent establishment also. 

Llandaff (Wales) School.—By the failure of the West of 
England and South Wales Bank, in December last, this school 
and Mr. Melville, the principal, met with serious losses, inas- 
much as the entire resources of each were deposited in the 
bank. Private benevolence, however, has since made good to 
them their losses. 


Rotterdam (Holland) Jnstitution.—We have received a pam- 
phlet describing the exercises held last year at this Institution 
in honor of its completing the twenty-fifth year of its existence. 
It has been continuously since its establishment under the able 


management of Director Hirsch, whose success as a teacher of 
articulation has given it a world-wide reputation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Use of Sigus.—Dr. Peet, in the sixtieth annual report 
of the New York Institution, recently published, makes a vig- 
orous and able defence of the sign-language as a most import- 
ant element in the education of the deaf. He says—rightly, as 
we believe—that if the deaf-mute “commits solecisms in the 
choice of words, makes mistakes in the order of the sentence, 
is guilty of omissions of connectives, and is faulty in grammat- 
ical terminations, it is not [except in rare and unimportant in- 
stances] because there is anything in signs that suggests these 
errors, but because he has an imperfect mastery of the instru- 
ment he is using.” Butif it be asked why the deaf-mute has an 
imperfect mastery of language, the answer must be that he has 
not had sufficient practice in its use; and if it be further asked 
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why he has not had sufficient practice in its use, we fear the 
answer must be, in many cases, that he has been encouraged by 
the example, if not by the precept, of his teacher to employ the 
sign-language in the expression of his thoughts on numerous 
occasions when he might have employed the English language, 
and thus have gained the practice through which alone any lan- 
guage can be acquired. 

Mr. Greenberger in his last report—the twelfth annual report 
of the New York Institution for Improved Instruction—says 
that during the past year the conversational method of teach- 
ing has been followed in that Institution more fully than ever 
before, and with the most gratifying results. ‘ Pupils who have 
been in the Institution over two years are not allowed to make 
use of signs in asking their teacher a question, making a com- 
plaint, expressing a desire, etc. All little directions given by 
the teacher are also expressed in spoken language. In short, 
every opportunity is seized to make them apply speech.” We 
believe with Mr. Greenberger, that “ just to the extent to which 
a teacher adheres to this rule "—whether the mode of expres- 
sion in language be by articulation, writing, or the manual 
alphabet—“ will he or she succeed in the work.” 

Mr. Greenberger's pupils, however, ‘“‘are not encouraged to 
communicate with each other by means of spoken language,” 
because he feels “ certain that the experiment would prove un- 
successful and not beneficial * * * In this respect they 
are like hearing children who are studying a foreign language. 
American boys and girls taking lessons in French will, of 
course, not converse in that language while they are at play if 
left to themselves; nor would it be judicious to encourage 
them to do so before they have become proficient, because they 
might be apt to copy and adopt each other's errors of pronun- 
ciation and construction.” In this we do not fully agree with 
Mr. Greenberger. No doubt it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to induce the pupils to abandon the use of the sign- 
language among themselves; but, if it were possible, we believe 
the benefit they would derive from the practice in speech, im- 
perfect as it might be, would more than counterbalance the 
injury of the errors they might copy from one another. 

Mr. Logan, of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, also 
speaks in his report of the danger of using signs too much: 


“To use signs in due subordination to their intended end is 
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a difficult matter, and often a fatal stumbling-block to inex- 
perienced and unskilled instructors. Parents and friends of 
pupils frequently bewail their ignorance of signs, not knowing 
that this ignorance is a blessing instead of a disadvantage to 
the pupil; for, if all parents could understand signs, pupils 
would become so habituated to their use that very few would 
make the effort necessary to master written language. * * * 
It is obvious enough that perfect familiarity with the English 
language can only be gained by practising it frequently. Hear- 
ing children gain this familiarity through the necessity they 
are under of hearing and using it continually; the mute must 
gain this familiarity by incessant reading and writing. Hence, 
signs, except in so far as they tend to aid in this, are to him an 
evil.” 


Articulation.—Mr. Greenberger, in his report above men- 
tioned, says the most satisfactory results have followed the 
practice during the last year, in his Institution, of training the 
pupils in the utterance of sounds in a shorter and more abrupt 
manner than they have hitherto been accustomed to speak, ac- 
cording to the method of Mr. Arnold’s famous school at Riehen, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Greenberger ascribes the general adoption of Visible 
Speech as a means of teaching articulation in this country 
to two causes: first, the prevailing ignorance and consequent 
misapprehension on the part of teachers concerning the actual 
German method; and, secondly, the prestige derived from Mr. 
Bell’s invention of the telephone. There is, probably, some 
truth in the first reason assigned, though it would not apply 
to the Clarke Institution, whose principal spent some time.in a 
careful study of the German method in German schools, nor to 
the New York Institution, whose instructor in articulation for 
several years was himself a German teacher and Mr. Green- 
berger’s predecessor in the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion. The fact that the introduction of Visible. Speech into 
many institutions preceded the invention of the telephone seems 
to detract from the force of the second reason. Mr. Greenberger 
still believes that Visible Speech is more of a hindrance than a 
help to the pupil, especially in respect to lip-reading. 

We think Mr. Greenberger's enthusiasm for articulation 
carries him too far when it makes him say that “by nature 
deaf-mutes are fully qualified to learn to speak as distinctly 
as hearing people,” and that, “if they fail to do so, it is be- 
cause the means of developing their latent faculties has not 
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yet been discovered.” We wish we could believe with him 
that, “as the science of vocal physiology progresses, all the 
difficulties which we have hitherto experienced will be over- 
come.” 


Reading for Youny Pupils.—Myr. Logan describes in his 
report the plan that has been adopted in the Western Pennsy]l- 
ania Institution to give even the youngest pupils a taste for 
reading. “ Each teacher writes stories for his or her own class. 
Words which the pupil already knows are selected, and with 
these simple stories are composed, all the sentences being short, 
and on such models as the pupils of the class have become 
familiar with. These stories are written on a large slate and 
copied by the pupils in blank-books. In some cases the stories 
in manuscript are passed from hand to hand until all have read 
them. As an evidence of the success of the plan, it may be 
mentioned that new pupils who have been under instruction 
but one year or less are able to read these stories. They read 
them with eagerness, and are always wanting more. * * * 
Some of the teachers are adapting popular stories to the use of 
the pupils, and these include everything which is the delight of 
children who hear and speak.” We hope Mr. Logan’s desire 
for a printing press will, ere long, be realized, so that these 
literary treasures may be placed in a permanent form with less 
labor of a merely mechanical kind on the part of the teacher, 
and may be made available for the use of other institutions. 
We should suppose that, in the meantime, the conductors of 
some of the institution papers now in existence would be glad 
to assist the teachers of this Institution in their labor of love 
by giving these stories a place in their columns. 


Recovery of Speech.—The Daily News, published at the 
American Asylum, contained some time ago the following item : 


“Mr. Frank W. Wood, the mute gentleman who boarded at 
Mr. Bartlett's last year, has just returned there from New Or- 
leans, where he has been visiting, and he now astonishes all his 
Hartford friends by talking with them as naturally as any other 
speaking person. He became dumb suddenly in May, 1875, and 
has not spoken a word since then until last Tuesday. He was 
then riding on a train of cars near Pittsburg, Penn., which met 
with an accident. He became very much excited, and suddenly 
spoke aloud. Since then he has been able to speak more and 
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more each day, and can now talk very easily and naturally. Mr. 
Bartlett's family were very much surprised when he entered their 
house last Wednesday and spoke to them. It seemed like a mir- 
acle to them.” 

Mr. Bartlett furnishes us further particulars concerning this 
curious case, as follows : 

“In reply to your queries concerning our friend Mr. Wood, 
I have to reply briefly. His loss of speech was occasioned by 
a sun-stroke, while residing in New Orleans, about three years 
ago. This so affected his brain as to cause a temporary insan- 
ity and a total loss of the power of speech. 

“ Under careful treatment, he gradually recovered the com- 
plete use of his reason after about a year and a half, but was 
still unable to use his voice in the slightest degree. 

“ He has recently recovered his power of speech, so that he 
is now able to speak freely and perfectly. 

“ We think the improved condition of his health and in- 
creased vigor of his system prepared the way for the recovery 
of the use of his vocal organs, though the immediate cause of his 
beginning to speak seems to have been a sudden shock which he 
received on a railway train while returning from New Orleans a 
a few months since, the effect of which was a loosening of his 
throat, which made him feel inclined to use his voice. Soon 
after this, on making an effort to speak, he found, ‘to his great 
surprise and joy, and no less to the surprise and gratification 
of his friends, that his power of utterance was fully restored!” 


Inherited Deafness.—The State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts is endeavoring to collect “ statistics upon which can 
be based an investigation of the laws governing the inheritance 
of pathological conditions, abnormal characteristics of all kinds,” 
etc. These include cases of inherited deafness, and Professor 
A. G. Bell, who has undertaken to assist the Board of Health in 
this branch of the work, would be glad to receive from princi- 
pals of institutions, and others, any statistical or other informa- 
tion on the subject which may be in their possession. Commu- 
nications may be addressed to the State Board of Health, 
Boston, Mass. 

Death of Dr. Brinsmade.—The Rev. Horatio N. Brinsmade, 
D. D., who was for several years a teacher in the American 
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Asylum, died at his residence, Newark, N. J., on the 18th of 
January last. While a teacher of the deaf and dumb, his mind 
was, perhaps, too much occupied with outside matters to enable 
him to attain the highest success, which is reached only when 
one’s whole heart is in the work ; but as a preacher and pastor, 
after leaving the Asylum, he was in his own element, and rose 
to a position of justly deserved influence and strength. During 
the twelve years that he was settled over a Presbyterian church 
in Newark, he received 427 members to the church, and his 
pastoral work in other places was similarly fruitful of results. 
He reached the age of more than fourscore years, and suffered 
only a few hours of painful illness before his death. He was a 
son of the late Dr. H. P. Peet’s half-brother. 


Death of Mr. Flournoy.—Mr. John J. Flournoy, a semi- 
mute gentleman who resided on his patrimonial estates near 
Athens, Ga., died in January last. The local paper in which 
we find a notice of his death gives his age as seventy-nine ; 
but Mr. Edmund Booth, of Anamosa, Iowa, informs us that 
Mr. Flournoy wrote him a year ago that he was sixty-nine. 
Mr. Flournoy was educated mostly at the American Asylum, 


and was afterwards active in the establishment of the Georgia 
Institution. He was a frequent contributor to the newspapers 
of his State, and the author of several tracts on political and 
social questions, one of which, proposing trigamy as the rem- 
edy for the social evils of the day, is the subject of some amus- 
ing comments in Dr. Holmes’s “ Professor at the Breakfast 
Table.” Mr. Flournoy’s name is familiar to the readers of the 
early volumes of the Asinals in connection with his earnest ad- 
vocacy of ‘‘a deaf-mute commonwealth,” which, if established, he 
would have been willing, he said, to represent in Congress. He 
was an independent thinker and a facile writer; but most of his 
work shows excessive vanity and a lack of sound judgment. The 
Southern Watchman speaks of him—we presume justly—as 
one of the most scrupulously honest and truthful men the 
editor ever knew, “ priding himself upon his love of veracity 
and uprightness, and his utter hatred of all kinds of deception 
and dishonesty.” 

Mr. Smith's Portrait.—The Deaf and Dumb Magazine for 
January, 1879, contains a good lithographic portrait of the Rev. 
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Samuel Smith, of St. Saviour’s Church, London, the editor of 
the Magazine. .Mr. Smith is forty-seven years of age, and has 
been laboring for the welfare of deaf-mutes since 1847, first as 
a teacher in the Doncaster Institution, but chiefly as a mission- 
aryin London. One who knows him well writes: “‘He has won 
the respect and esteem of the deaf and dumb everywhere on 
account of his ability in the sign-language ; his rare gift of ex- 
plaining the Scriptures in such a way that while those who are 
blessed with education are edified, those less favored are made 
to understand ; and his kindly readiness to enter sympatheti- 
cally into any good work originating with the deaf and dumb.” 


The Organ.—The German Organ celebrates the beginning 
of its twenty-fifth year of publication—its Jubeljahrgang— by 
the addition of a neat cover, the issue of a double number, the 
offer of two prizes of 75 marks each for the best article that 
may be offered within a year on the subjects of deaf-mutism 
and of blindness, and 50 marks for a map of Europe on which 
every place containing an institution for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, or the feeble-minded, shall be suitably designated. The 
first number was also to have contained the portrait of the edi- 
tor, Dr. Matthias; but the picture was not ready in time, and 
is promised for the next number. The Organ has been pub- 
lished uninterruptedly under the direction of Dr. Matthias since 
its establishment. It has always been conducted ably and ju- 
diciously, and we hope the worthy editor may live to celebrate 
its semi-centennial anniversary a quarter of a century hence. 

Index Medicus.—Mr. F. Leypoldt, of 37 Park Row, New 
York, has begun the publication of a handsome monthly quarto 
called the Index Medicus, which gives a classified record of the 
current medical literature of the world, including both books 
and periodicals. It is under the very competent direction of 
Dr. John S. Billings and Dr. Robert Fletcher, of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, Washington. The large number of works re- 
lating to deafness recorded in the Index Medicus will make it 
valuable to such institution libraries as collect material of this 
kind. 

The first number of the Jndex Medicus placed the Annals 
in its list of ‘‘ publications exclusively medical ;” in consequence 
of which we have received various medical advertisements and 
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circulars, and a medical publishing house in St. Louis writes to 
inquire whether the Annals is “allopathic, homceopathic, or 
eclectic!” We are happy to believe that there is no such bitter 
antagonism between the different systems of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion as between the several schools of medicine; but, so far as 
differences exist, inasmuch as the pages of the Annals are 
freely offered to the advocates of each system on equal terms, 
we suppose this periodical may properly be called “eclectic.” 


The Microphone.—A correspondent of Nature (Feb. 6) asks 
“ whether the microphone électromagnétique, said to be invented 
by Dr. Frank, Rue Saint Honoré, Paris, is really a useful inven- 
tion for deaf persons or not.” The editor of Nature replies that 
he has “‘ not yet heard of any microphone which in any way as- 
sists the deaf.” Neither have we; nor have we heard anything 
of late concerning the invention in aid of the deaf which Mr. 
Edison was said to have nearly completed several months ago. 


The Executive Committee.—At a meeting of the Standing 
Executive Committee of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at the New York Institution 
on the 26th of March, Mr. Gilbert O. Fay, superintendent of 
the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, was elected a 
member of the Committee, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Mr. E. C. Stone. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL. 
CIRCULAR OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


[Ar the request of the chairman of the Executive Committee, we have 
delayed the present number of the Annals a few days beyond the usual 
time of publication in order to admit this circular.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, which met at Columbus, Ohio, in August, 1878, directed 
the Standing Executive Committee to consider the subject of a 
Normal School, to be held during the summer of 1879, and to 
make such arrangements for the organization of a school of 
this character as might seem desirable and practicable. 

The Committee, having had the subject under consideration 
at a meeting held at the New York Institution for the Deaf 
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and Dumb on the 26th instant, have reached the following 
conclusions : 

Ist. Several serious obstacles in the way of the successful 
management of a Normal School at a place of general summer 
resort having presented themselves to the minds of the Com- 
mittee, it seems preferable that the school should be held, for 
this year at least, in an institution for the deaf and dumb. 

2d. Each person receiving the benefits of the school should 
pay board while in attendance, together with a small fee, not 
to exceed ten dollars, to defray the expense of securing suit- 
able instructors. 

3d. The principal or superintendent of the institution in 
which the school may be held should be the principal of the 
Normal School, receiving all fees, and making all arrangements 
for instruction, board, ete., subject to the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

4th. The school should continue for at least two weeks, and 
should be held as early in the month of July as possible. 

With the view of carrying the above suggestions into prac- 
tical effect, the Committee request that all principals or super- 
intendents of institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United 
States and Canada who may be able to entertain and willing 
to take charge of the Normal School for 1879 will communi- 
cate with the chairman of the Committee, at Washington, be- 
fore the first day of May, proximo. 

It is suggested to boards of directors of institutions for the 
deaf and dumb that it would be a benefit to the cause of deaf. 
mute instruction in general, and to the institutions under their 
control in particular, if they should select certain of their teach- 
ers, or of those they contemplate employing in this capacity, 
whose expenses at the Normal School they would be willing to 
defray. 

The chairman of the Committee will be happy to receive sug- 
gestions from all interested in the success of the Normal School, 
with regard to methods and arrangements, as well as location ; 
and if any person has a plan for conducting such a school else- 
where than in an institution for the deaf and dumb, and is will- 
ing to assume the management of the school, he is requested 
to communicate with the chairman of the Committee. 

If a suitable location for the Normal School can be found, 
circulars giving full particulars will be issued with as little de- 
lay as possible. In the mean time, it will aid in determining 
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whether the effort to establish such a school is likely to succeed, 
if all who are desirous of attending will send their names to the 
undersigned. 
By order of the Committee. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 
NationaL Drear-MuTE CouLLEGE, 
Kendall Green, near Washington, D. C., 
March 28, 1879. 


ONE OF GOD'S HEROINES.* 


** Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’’ 


Only a sickly child! born deaf and dumb,— 
A child of whom her very parents said, 

‘* Please God to take her to His heavenly home, 
For such as she can never earn her bread.” 


A helpless burden on their scanty store, 
Want crushed the sympathy which pity stirs ; 
They felt the pressure of the cross she bore, 
And deemed their troubles heavier than hers. 


Who knows how much the poor dumb creature guessed ? 
Who knows how often those great dreamy eyes 

Drank in the feeling, which, but half expressed, 
Made some hearts pity, and a few despise ? 


Who knows what bitterness ’twas hers to bear, 
Save He, who every grief can comprehend ? 
To Him affliction is itself a prayer— 
A prayer He answered—sending her a friend. 
* * * * * 
All learned to love the curate’s gentle wife: 
She found a welcome at each cottage door, 
And heard the details of each rugged life 
With that quiet sympathy which wins the poor. 


But most of all the poor dumb girl she sought, 
And, shielding her alike from frown or sneer, 
By sweet, unwearying patience nobly taught 
The first few words which made her meaning elear. 


Then, day by day, the Saviour’s love was told,— 
His free, full grace, by simple faith best won, 
Filling one heart with happiness untold, 
Gladdening the other by a good work done. 
* This piece, by the author of ‘‘Clare Peggie’s Diary,” is taken from the 
tev. Samuel Smith’s Magazine for the Deaf and Dumb, for December, 
1878.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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What wonder if, in Norah’s grateful eyes, 

The gentle lady seemed her dark world’s heaven ?— 
Seemed as an angel wrapped in earth’s disguise, 

Sent straight from God to poiut the way to heaven ? 


* * * * 


There is fever in the village! and the hard-worked curate lies 
All unconscious of his peril, with life trembling in death’s scale ; 
Whilst his poor pale wife sits watching with her tear-stained, sunken eyes, 
And with broken prayer for merey—for the strength which cannot fail. 


‘*Oh! my Father, spare him to me!” ’tis the cry of bitter pain: 

Then she strives to say more meekly, ‘‘ As Thou wilt—Thy will be done.” 
Then the weight of human sorrow comes with crushing force again, 

In the wail of human anguish—‘‘ Is there none to help—not one ?” 


Yes: the cry unheard is answered; there is Norah standing near, 
For the poor deaf-mute is faithful to the friend she loves so weil : 

Others shun the house of fever, but her heart, her trust is here, 
With its wreath of loving gratitude too deep for words to tell. 


Love supplies each missing power, love has quickened every sense, 
When the wife, worn out by trouble, would have sunk but for her care ; 
Through long weary nights of watching, through long days of dread 
suspense, 
She who sowed the seed of pity reaps the fruit the blossoms bear. 


Then—the crisis past and over—with suspense, and dread, and fears, 
All merged in hope and gladness by God’s merciful decree, 

’Tis the grateful wife who murmurs through a mist of blinding tears, 
‘*May God deal with you, dear Norah, as your love has dealt with me.’ 


* * * * * * * 


God hath dealt gently with her! in His wisdom He knows best; 
And the fever’s scorching fingers have but led the way to rest ; 

Wan from sickness, worn with watching, both the curate and his wife 
Tend—as parents tend their first-born—Norah’s last few sands of life. 


*Tis no fitful glare of fever which lights up the half-glazed eyes, 
But the light of Heaven streaming from the gates of Paradise! 
’Tis no smile of fevered vision which flits o’er the dying face, 
But the glorious gifts of freedom from the very throne of grace. 


For the deaf-mute, deaf no longer, hears the courts of Heaven ring 
With the high triumphal anthems to the glory of the King! 

And the first fresh words of gladness which her unclosed lips can frame, 
Is the song of perfect blessedness she hath won in Jesus’ name! 
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